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Introduction 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg,  Illinois  is  happy  to  present 
the  historical  materials  in  this  volume  to  its  membership  and  friends. 

Much  time  and  effort,  on  the  part  of  many  people,  has  been  expended 
to  assemble  a  series  of  articles,  presented  in  chronological  order,  unfold- 
ing the  development  of  the  church  since  its  birth  in  1847.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  brief  review  of  the  Wesley  family  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Methodist  workers  in  the  American  colonies. 

On  the  surface,  it  will  appear  that  what  is  herein  presented  has  to 
do,  primarily,  with  the  temporal  development  of  this  Society,  listing  its 
struggles  and  victories  and  noting  some  of  its  leadership.  Such  procedure 
is  only  natural  as  it  is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  write 
history. 

As  you  read  the  pages,  however,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  back  of 
every  new  building  enterprise,  every  new  department  organized,  every 
effort  for  increased  attendance  and  every  campaign  for  funds,  is  a  deep 
seated  spiritual  urge  upon  which  the  very  life  of  the  Society  has  depended 
and  continues  to  depend. 

John  Wesley  organized  Societies  in  England,  wrote  volumes,  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets,  about  every  conceivable  need  of  the  people,  organized 
a  group  to  carry  the  message  to  the  new  America,  and  did  much  else 
which  had  to  do  with  the  temporal,  but  it  was  all  undergirded  by  the 
"Heart  Warming"  experience  he  received  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  meeting 
in  England. 

His  followers  base  their  ideals  and  practices  upon  the  same  experien- 
tial religion.  Whether  they  build,  organize,  or  campaign,  it  is  done  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  it  is  done  because  of  a  real  spiritual  motivation. 

Buildings  are  constructed,  organizations  are  effected,  budgets  are  raised 
in  order  that  the  church  may  become  a  worship  center  and  a  focal  point 
from  which  to  serve  the  community  in  matters  relating  to  the  spirit.    Even 


the  social  life  of  the  Society  is  founded  on  the  spiritual.  It  is  our  con- 
viction that  things  temporal  should  house  and  nurture  things  spiritual, 
that  social  life  and  spiritual  life  should  live  and  grow  together.  Our  social 
contacts  should  be  spiritual,  and  whatever  is  spiritual  must  of  necessity 
be  social.  It  is  with  this  purpose  we  plan  to  develop  the  social  life  of  the 
church,  first  through  stated  organizations,  societies,  and  departments,  and 
then  to  supplement  all  by  calling  the  whole  church  family  together  for 
social  and  spiritual  experiences.  Church  Family  nights,  for  instance,  bring 
not  one  age  group,  but  all  ages  together  in  a  social  experience  that  is  tem- 
pered with  the  spiritual.  Similar  in  spirit  is  the  New  Year's  Eve  occasion 
when  all  age  groups  come  to  the  church  and  spend  the  entire  evening  in 
wholesome  recreation,  closing  with  a  devotional  service — The  Holy  Com- 
munion— which  leads  into  the  new  year  with  a  new  vision. 

We  are,  therefore,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  business  of 
the  church  is  spiritual,  and,  naturally,  all  is  planned  with  that  in  view. 
Every  worship  service  closes  with  an  invitation  to  make  a  Christian  de- 
cision and  unite  with  the  church  for  continued  growth.  Each  year  children 
of  the  proper  age,  are  received  into  a  Preparatory  Membership  class,  taught 
by  the  pastor,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  and  church  work.  Large  numbers  of  our  people  present  their 
babies  for  the  Sacrament  of  Infant  Baptism  in  which  the  parents  take  the 
vows  and  dedicate  the  child  to  a  Christian  upbringing. 

Growth  in  membership,  more  effective  organization,  better  equipment 
and  buildings  are  merely  the  means  through  which  the  church  is  able  to 
propigate  Kingdom  activities. 
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DR.  PAUL  M.  CURRY 

Superintendent  of  Galesburg  District 

Congratulations  on  100  years  of  history!  May 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  past  century  be 
a  challenge  to  greater  service  today  and  tomor- 
row. Today  is  a  day  of  Challenge  for  the 
Church. 
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THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

Erected  from   1851    to   185  5 

Dedicated    by    Peter    Cartwright,    the    third    Sunday    in 

October,   185  3.     In   1860   remodeled  at  a  cost  of   $1,500, 

and  used  until   1872. 


THE  SECOND  CHURCH 

Dedicated  by  Bishop  Harris, 
February  26,  1872,  at  a  cost  of 
$36,000.  In  1889  it  was  re- 
modeled on  the  inside  at  a  cost 
of   $1,900. 


The  Church  as  it  was  remodeled  in- 
side and  outside  in  1895,  at  a  cost 
of  $27,000.  An  additional  plot  of 
ground  and  a  pipe  organ  were  added. 
Dedicated  by  Bishop  Joyce  Decem- 
ber 8,   1895. 
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JOHN  WESLEY 
The  Founder  of  Methodism 
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The  Wesley  Family 


Dr.  Raye  Ragan 

The  history  of  any  phase  of  Methodism  cannot  be  properly  related 
without  first  an  introduction  to  the  Wesley  family  of  Epworth,  Lincoln- 
shire, England. 

In  the  year  1697  the  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley,  with  his  wife,  Susanna, 
and  four  children,  the  youngest  a  babe  in  arms,  took  up  residence  and 
inaugurated  his  labors  in  Epworth. 

Samuel  Wesley's  father,  John,  and  his  grandfather,  Bartholomew, 
were  both  Oxford  men  and  clergymen.  Both  of  these  forebears  were 
removed  from  their  pastorates  because  they  differed  in  politics  from  the 
party  in  power.  From  both  grandfather  and  father,  Samuel  Wesley  in- 
herited the  sturdy,  independent  character  of  the  Wesley  stock.  Samuel's 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  scholarly  puritan,  John  White,  one  of  the 
original  patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 

The    dominant    influence    in    the 

rectory  at  Epworth,  however,  was  not 
the  rector  but  his  wife.  Susanna 
Wesley  lacked  humor  and  the  fem- 
inine graces.  She  had  instead  a 
remarkable  dignity  and  poise  of 
igmjj2.  character.     She  had  a  clear  forceful 

intellect,  a  practical  judgment  and  a 
steadiness  of  purpose  superior  to  that 
of  her  husband.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter, the  25th  child  of  the  great  Dr. 
Annesley,  a  leader  in  the  non-con- 
formist movement.  At  the  age  of  13 
she  had  gone  over  all  the  arguments 
for  non-conformity  and  had  decided 
to  enter  the  Church  of  England,  thus 
evidencing  the  strength  of  her  in- 
tellect and  will.  After  marriage, 
Susanna  and  Samuel  Wesley  contin- 
ued to  think  independently,  but  the 
happiness  of  their  married  life  was 


CHARLES  WESLEY 
Whose      hymns      have      come      down 
through  the  ages;  many  of  them  being 
the  favorites  in  our  Hymnals  of  today. 
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quite  undisturbed  by  the  natural  variance  of  opinion,  frequent  and  pro- 
nounced, thus  giving  proof  positive  of  a  mutual  respect  and  a  deep 
affection. 

To  the  union  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley  19  children  were  born. 
John,  who  was  to  become  the  most  famous  and  the  founder  of  Meth- 
odism, was  the  15th  child.  He  was  born  in  the  Epworth  Rectory  June 
28,  1703.  The  training  of  the  children  was  left  entirely  to  Mrs.  Wesley. 
She  taught  them  their  letters  "in  one  day  of  six  hours"  on  the  5th  birth- 
day, then  started  their  reading  lessons  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
She  set  aside  time  each  week  for,  "an  hour  of  religious  conversation 
and  instruction"  with  each  child  separately.  Many  today  would  not  ap- 
prove of  Mrs.  Wesley's  methods  but  one  biographer  states  that  because 
of  this  process,  "John  Wesley  was  the  son  of  his  mother.  From  her 
he  inherited  his  logical  cast  of  mind,  his  executive  capacity,  his  inflex- 
ibility of  will,  his  union  of  independence  of  judgement  with  respect  for 
authority,  and  his  deep  religious  temper,"  The  influence  of  Mother 
Wesley  found  its  way  into  the  very  rules  and  orders  of  John's  early 
Societies. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  was  the  favorite  son  of 
his  mother.  She  felt  from  the  very  beginning  that  he  had  special  gifts 
and  abilities  which  were  granted  him  by  a  higher  power  to  be  used  in 
a  special  way. 

John  was  enrolled  in  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  in  1720.  At  this 
particular  time  the  university  was  be- 
set with  vice  and  idleness  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  influenced  his 
well  established  methods  of  proced- 
ure and  high  idealism.  His  father 
was  passing  through  most  serious 
economic  difficulties  during  these 
years  and  it  took  heroic  effort  on  the 
part  of  John,  as  well  as  his  parents, 
for  him  to  remain  at  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1725  John  Wesley 
took  Deacon's  Orders.  His  father  had 
urged  him  to  delay  until  he  was  posi- 
tive .this  was  the  thing  he  must  do. 
His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
just  as  insistent  that  he  proceed  at  once, 
sure  in  her  own  mind  that  he  was 
settled  in  his.  Now  that  he  was  defi- 
nitely launched  on  this  course  Wesley 
set  himself  even  more   diligently   to 


SUSANNA  WESLEY 
Mother  of   John    and   Charles   Wesley 
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study  and  within  a  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He 
went  on  to  become  an  outstanding  scholar. 

Wesley's  first  years  at  Lincoln  College  tended  to  develop  him  into 
a  recluse.  He  felt  if  he  were  to  be  deeply  Christian  he  must  bar  from 
his  company  and  conversation  all  who  had  any  tendency  to  lightness 
whatsoever.  This  conviction  grew  upon  him  until  he  was  tempted  to 
leave  College  and  take  up  work  in  some  secluded  place  where  he  would 
not  be  molested  by  the  common  run  of  humanity.  He,  of  course,  was 
never  wholly  insensitive  to  society  and  charm.  While  in  Lincoln  Col- 
lege he  had  a  very  tender  affair  with  a  Miss  Betty  Kirkham,  sister  of 
his  best  friend,  Robert,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  with  her  was  a 
labored  effort  to  show  himself  accustomed  to  the  social  graces. 

Charles  Wesley,  next  best  known  of  the  Wesley  family,  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  one  year  after  John,  and  at  first  seemed  to  be 
started  on  a  free  and  reckless  trail  much  to  the  grave  concern  of  his 
brother,  John,  and  his  parents,  Charles  soon  settled  down,  however, 
assumed  responsibilities  and  gathered  about  him  a  little  group  of  like 
minded  friends  who,  because  of  their  devotion  to  duty  and  regularity 
of  schedule,  were  dubbed  "Methodists"  by  an  undergraduate  of  Oxford. 
Later,  when  John  came  back  to  Oxford,  he  assumed  leadership 
of  this  small  society  and  eventually  its  name  was  adopted  by  the 
Wesley  an  Societies  in  the  Colonies.  Charles  Wesley's  real  contribution 
to  humanity  and  the  church  was  through  the  hundreds  of  splendid 
hymns  he  composed,  They  were  sung  far  and  wide  in  his  day  and 
many  of  them  are  yet  to  be  found  in  our  Methodist  Hymnal,  Across 
the  years  they  have  survived  the  successive  revisions  of  the  authorized 
song  book  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Today,  in  the  latest  revision  of 
our  hymnal,  you  will  find  fifty-six  of  Charles'  hymns,  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  any  other  hymn  writer.  They  are  hymns  that  have 
sung  themselves  into  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  Hymns  with  an 
appeal  like: 

"O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

my  great  Redeemer's  praise  .  .  . 
"Hear  Him,  ye  deaf;  His  praise,  ye  dumb, 

your  loosened  tongues  employ  ..." 

Hymns  of  challenge  like: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 

A  God  to  glorify  .  .  . 
"To  serve  the  present  age, 

my  calling  to  fulfill   .   .   ." 
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The  Wesleys,  Charles  and  John,  sang  and  preached  and  organized 
first  in  London  and  Bristol  and  then  throughout  all  of  England  and  the 
Southern  part  of  Ireland.  John,  of  course,  was  the  leading  spirit  and 
received  his  basic  urge  to  reform  because  of  the  political  and  moral 
corruption  throughout  England  and  because  of  the  maternal  and  paternal 
inheritance  and  the  wholesome  home  training  which  founded  him  in 
ideals  and  endowed  him  with  rare  logic  and   organizational   abilities. 

John  Wesley  was  a  very  earnest  and  devout  searcher  after  the  truth 
and  was  most  severe  in  the  examination  of  himself.  From  the  time  he 
took  Deacon's  Orders  in  1725  he  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the  cause 
of  human  uplift  but  for  13  years  was  most  critical  of  his  own  Christian 
development.  Finally,  on  May  24,  1738,  he  participated  in  an  evening 
meeting  of  seekers  after  the  truth  in  which  he  had  an  experience  that 
lifted  him  above  all  despondency,  It  was  the  memorable  Aldersgate 
Experience.  He  explains  it  thus,  "In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwilling- 
ly to  a  Society  in  Aldersgate  Street  where  one  was  reading  an  explanation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  the 
author  was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  my  salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine<  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death." 

He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  Churches,  then  preached  on  the  Com- 
mons. He  was  set  upon  by  mobs  but  was  always  calm  and  won  over 
the  leaders  to  his  cause  and  eventually  their  followers.  Had  the  Church 
of  England  opened  its  doors  to  him  there  might  never  have  been  a 
Methodist  Church  as  we  know  it  today.  This  very  act  caused  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  upward  and  outward  and  eventually  to  stand  on  the  coast 
of  England  and,  looking  across  the  watery  expanse  toward  America,  to 
exclaim  with  deep-seated  fervor,  "The  world  is  my  parish."  He  never 
lost  this  world  missionary  vision  and  instilled  it  into  all  his  societies 
from  that  day  forward.  It  was  this  spirit  that  led  him  to  ordain  men 
and  send  them  to  America  to  spread  the  Gospel. 
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Methodism  In  America 

1773-1847 

Earle  L  Thompson 
<&> 

Six  men  and  one  woman  have  been  given  the  credit  of  sewing  the 
seeds  of  Methodism  in  America,  their  early  labors  resulting  in  the  blaz- 
ing of  a  religious  trail  through  the  Eastern  States  from  New  York  to 
Georgia. 

We  feel  that  a  short  sketch  of  these  pioneers  of  early  Methodism 
should  be  a  part  of  this  history,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  connecting 
link  between  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  Francis  Asbury, 
who,  in  1773,  was  made  Superintendent  of  all  work  in  connection  with 

the  Methodist  movement  in  America. 

The  first  of  this  group  was 

Philip  Embury.  Mr.  Embury 
was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1728. 
In  the  year  1758,  John  Wesley  was 
holding  daily  and  nightly  meetings  in 
Limerick  County.  Mr.  Embury  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  these  meetings, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  conversion,  his 
great  ability,  and  keen  interest  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  Methodism, 
he  became  a  classleader  and  local 
preacher  on  a  circuit  embracing  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  Limerick  County.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  considerable  in- 
terest was  being  taken  by  many  peo- 
ple in  various  of  the  old  countries,  in 
America  as  a  country  of  opportunity 
and  a  refuge  for  religious  freedom, 

In  1 760,  Mr.  Embury  and  his  wife, 

accompanied   by   Paul   Heck   and   his 

PHILLIP  EMBURY  wife,  Barbara,  the  latter  a  cousin  of 

:z=^==== =     Mr.  Embury,  and  a  number  of  other 
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emigrants,  left  Ireland  for  America.  Their  vessel  reached  New  York  on 
August  10,  1760.  Here  Mr.  Embury,  a  skillful  carpenter  by  trade,  found 
a  ready  demand  for  his  type  of  labor,  and  he  does  not  again  appear  as  a 
preacher  until  1766,  when,  at  the  insistence  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck,  he 
opened  services  in  his  own  home  for  a  Society  of  four,  which  had  been 
brought  together  by  Mrs.  Heck. 

These  meetings  became  so  popular  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  larger 
quarters,  and  space  was  found  in  an  old  rigging-loft  at  120  Williams 
Street.  Interest  continued  to  grow,  and  the  quarters  in  the  rigging-loft 
became  inadequate,  and  thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck,  together  with 
Philip  Embury  and  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  started  a  movement  to  build 
the  first  "Wesley  Chapel"  in  the  world,  on  John  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  building  was  of  stone,  42  x  60  feet.  Mr.  Embury  built  the  pulpit 
for  this  building,  and  on  October  30,  1768,  stood  in  that  pulpit  to  preach 
the  dedicatory  sermon. 

Barbara  Heck,  (nee  Ruckles),  was  born  in  Ballengarrane,  Ireland, 
in  1734.    She  was  of  German  origin,  her  ancestors  being  part  of  the  Rhine 
Palatines,  who  were  driven  out  of  France  by  Louis  XIV  at  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  were  rescued  by  the  English.     In  placing  these 
refugees,  the  British  sent  about  3,000  to  America  as  additions  to  the  col- 
onies in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina.     Fifty  families 
chose   to   go   to    Ireland,    settling    in   ============== 

Limerick  County.  Among  the  latter 
families  were  the  ancestors  of  Philip 
Embury  and  Barbara  (Ruckles)  Heck. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  she  be- 
came associated  with  a  Methodist 
Society.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
Barbara  Ruckles  was  married  to  Paul 
Heck,  a  devout  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Society  in  the  Teutonic  commu- 
nity, and  in  the  same  year  they 
departed,  with  a  company  of  their 
neighbors,  for  the  New  World.  On 
arrival  in  America,  the  conditions  were 
so  different  from  those  existing  in  Ire- 
land, that  most  of  the  emigrants  par- 
tially lost  their  early  religious  zeal,  and 
became  lax  in  their  interest  in  the 
Methodist  movement.  But  not  so  with 
Barbara  Heck.  She  organized  a  so- 
ciety of  four,  who,  by  the  permission 


MRS.  BARBARA  HECK 

The  first  woman  Methodist  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  untiring  efforts  helped  to 
plant    Methodism    in    the    new 


world. 
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of  Philip  Embury,  met  in  his  home  on  Williams  Street,  with  the  results 
as  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  Mr.  Embury. 

Barbara  Heck  worked  tirelessly  among  the  people  of  all  classes  in 
New  York  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  she  left 
with  her  family  for  Canada,  where  she  carried  on  the  work  of  Methodism 
until  she  passed  away  in  1804.  Mrs.  Heck  was  the  first  woman  Method- 
ist in  America,  and  her  outstanding  work  in  the  Methodist  movement  in 
that  early  day  was  of  such  nature  that  we,  as  Methodists,  are  proud  to 
acknowledge  her  merited  distinction. 

Captain  Thomas  Webb  was  converted  to  Methodism  in  Bristol, 
England  in  1765.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  John  Wesley,  and  later 
came  to  America  as  a  soldier  of  the  British.  After  he  had  retired  from 
the  army  with  full  rank  and  pay,  he  turned  his  energies  to  helping  Philip 
Embury  and  Barbara  Heck,  and  in  that  capacity  proved  himself  a  true 
warrior  in  the  field  of  winning  souls  for  Christ.  After  the  dedication  of 
"Wesley  Chapel"  in  New  York,  he  carried  Methodism  to  Philadelphia. 
He  formed  a  Class  of  seven  in  a  sail-loft  in  that  city  where  he  preached 
from  1768  to  1769.  In  1770  he  aided  in  the  building  of  St.  George's,  the 
first  Methodist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  He  preached  in  and  near  Phil- 
adelphia until  1772  when  he  returned  to  England,  locating  in  Portland, 
where  he  worked  among  soldiers  and  sailors  for  twenty  years.  He  passed 
away  on  December  21,  1790,  and  was  laid  to  rest  within  the  Portland 
Chapel. 

Robert  Strawbridge,  an  Irishman,  came  from  Armagh,  Ireland,  to 
Frederick  County,  Maryland.  He  held  services  at  his  home,  formed  a 
Society  and  built  a  "Log  Meeting-house"  on  Sam's  Creek,  nearby.  He 
expended  his  greatest  efforts,  however,  in  reaching  large  crowds  in  the 
back  woods.  His  little  Society  at  home  was  responsible  for  five  itinerants. 
When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  up  the  services  of  the  regular  clergy, 
Strawbridge's  name  seems  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  preach- 
ers. It  is  stated  he  was  dropped  for  insubordination  in  administering  the 
sacraments  independently. 

Richard  Owen,  the  first  American  Methodist  preacher  born  in  Am- 
erica, was  converted  near  Baltimore  and  was  a  worthy  aid  to  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  in  his  work  in  the  "Wilderness".  Mr.  Owen  died  in  1771.  His 
funeral  was  preached  by  Robert  Strawbridge,  who  gave  great  praise  for 
his  work  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

Two  men,  Henry  Williams  and  Charles  Ashton,  the  former 
given  authority  by  John  Wesley  to  assist  the  missionaries  in  America, 
reached  New  York  in  1769.  Ashton  stayed  in  New  York  to  assist  Em- 
bury, while  Williams  went  to  Virginia  where  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
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from  the  front  steps  of  the  courthouse  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  had  an  able 
assistant  in  William  Watters,  who  later  became  the  Apostle  of  Method- 
ism in  North  Carolina, 

John  King,  another  of  the  early  appointees  of  John  Wesley,  came 
from  London.  He  spent  practically  his  entire  time  in  and  near  Baltimore. 
King  was  a  firey,  excitable,  and  loud  speaker,  It  is  said  that  once  he  was 
invited  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York,  and  that  his  mighty 
voice  and  vigorous  actions  "made  the  dust  fly  from  the  old  velvet  cush- 
ions". John  Wesley  had  taken  King  to  task  on  several  occasions  for  his 
vigorous  presentation  of  his  subject,  but  King  spoke  on  in  his  usual  man- 
ner to  the  end.  He  passed  away  at  a  very  ripe  age  near  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  laid  to  rest. 

Thus  seven  lay  evangelists  planted  Methodism  in  America:  Embury, 
Webb,  Strawbridge,  Owen,  Williams  and  King;  and  first  of  them  all,  like 
Mary  at  the  Saviour's  Tomb,  was  Barbara  Heck. 


THE  COMING  OF  FRANCIS   ASBURY 

While  Methodism  had  been  fairly  well  established  in  America  through 
the  appointees  of  John  Wesley,  there  was  a  lack  of  coordination,  and  the 
reports  of  progress  to  Mr.  Wesley  were  fragmentary  and  entirely  unsatis- 
factory.    The  field  was  so  important  as  to  justify  every  reasonable  effort 
toward     its    expansion.       The    work     __________^^________ 

needed  a  real  leader;  one  whose  re- 
sources were  such  that  he  could  work 
satisfactorily  with  those  early  preach- 
ers who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  English  Church,  because 
there  was  no  designated  authority  of 
higher  rank  in  America  than  the  local 
preacher.  These  complaints  were  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  reaction 
to  the  problem  was  the  appointment 
of  Francis  Asbury,  who  was  given  com- 
plete charge  of  all  work  pertaining  to 
Methodism  in  America. 

Francis  Asbury  was  born  in  Hands- 
worth,  Staffordshire,  England,  on 
August  20,  1745.  His  parents  gave 
him  a  good  elementary  schooling  of 
about  seven  years  between  the  ages  of 


FRANCIS  ASBURY 

The  first  Methodist  Bishop  consecrated 
on  American  soil 
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6  to  13.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  friend  of  the  family 
to  learn  the  business  of  "buckle  chapes".  During  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship he  devoted  his  odd  moments  to  the  study  of  Methodist  and  Ser- 
monic  Literature.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  at  the  age  of  18  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  At  21  he  was  received  into  the  Wesley  Conference, 
and  four  years  later  was  sent  as  a  Missionary  by  Wesley  to  America. 

He  landed  in  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1771.  On  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  earlier  Missionaries.  At  that  time  there 
were  a  few  less  than  400  Methodists,  and  there  were  ten  preachers,  mostly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Expansion  was  at 
a  standstill.  He  found  that  the  preachers  were  inclined  to  settle  in  the 
larger  centers  and  in  his  own  words  said:  "I  shall  show  them  the  way 
out".  Thus  was  born  the  Circuit  System  in  America.  He  made  out  a 
schedule  whereby  seven  of  the  ten  preachers,  or  "circuit  riders"  would 
cover  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles  south  from  New 
York. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  the  progress  had  been  so  pronounced 
that  Wesley  made  Asbury  his  American  Superintendent  in  charge  of  all 
Churches  and  Appointments,  subject  only  to  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Asbury  held  his  first  Annual  Methodist  Conference  in  Baltimore 
in  1773.  At  this  Conference  the  keynote  was  "More  preachers  to  reach 
the  thousands  who  were  appealing  for  the  religious  contacts  they  so  sorely 
needed  in  the  fast-growing  pioneer  districts".  Asbury  met  this  chal- 
lenge by  further  expanding  his  system  of  "circuit  riders". 

At  the  next  Annual  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  the 
"circuit  system"  was  again  challenged,  as  the  larger  churches  were  de- 
manding a  settled  pastorate,  and  some  of  the  preachers  were  averse  to 
the  itinerary  system,  for  they  felt  also  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
settle  in  the  larger  cities.  But  the  circuit  system  was  to  live  and  thrive 
for  many  years  after  the  second  annual  conference,  and  Methodism  was 
to  grow  almost  beyond  belief  through  the  East  and  Middle-west  long 
before  the  Red  man  had  given  up  his  claim  to  those  lands  which  were 
rapidly  being  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Under  this  system,  no  preacher  was  to  labor  more  than  six  months  on 
the  same  circuit,  and  the  preachers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
to  interchange  quarterly.  Each  itinerant  was  provided  with  a  horse  by  the 
circuit  and  was  to  receive  sixty-four  dollars  a  quarter,  besides  traveling 
expenses.  A  collection  was  taken  at  Easter  in  each  Circuit  for  debts  and 
deficiences  of  their  itinerants. 

It  was  at  the  1774  Annual  Conference  that  Francis  Asbury  received 
his  greatest  distinction  as  a  Methodist  leader.  John  Wesley,  in  response 
to  numerous  requests,  in  the  form  of  complaints,  from  several  of  the 
church  organizations  and  local  preachers,  sent  Bishop  Thomas  Coke  to 
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America  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  contentions  that  there  was  no  one 
in  authority  in  America  who  could  administer  Sacraments,  or  raise  the 
status  of  the  local  preachers  higher  than  the  rank  of  "local  preacher".  On 
the  25th  day  of  December,  1774,  Francis  Asbury  was  ordained  as  "Dea- 
con in  the  Methodist  Church;  on  the  next  day,  the  26th,  he  was  ordained 
as  "Elder",  and  on  the  27th  he  was  consecrated  "Bishop",  thus  becoming 
the  first  Methodist  Bishop  consecrated  on  American  soil. 

After  Asbury  became  Bishop,  he  was  able  to  make  appointments 
higher  than  rank  of  local  preacher,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  notice- 
able change  in  the  attitude  of  those  preachers  in  the  field,  who  felt  that 
although  they  were  confined  to  an  appointment  on  a  circuit,  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  Deacon  or  Elder,  depending  upon  their  abilities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  work  of  Methodism  was  to 
some  extent  halted  in  the  northeastern  states,  and  as  Bishop  Asbury  had 
cast  his  lot  with  America,  he  was  forced  to  leave  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  located  in  Tennessee,  from  where  he  organized  a  personal 
circuit  which  embraced  the  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Throughout  this  circuit  he  established  Missions,  Churches,  Camp 
Meetings,  and  new  Circuits.  He  called  this  vast  district  "The  Wilderness 
Circuit",  and  at  that  time  it  was  well  named,  for  on  parts  of  his  travels 
he  had  to  depend  upon  guides  and  guards  (one  of  those  guards  at  times 
being  Peter  Cartwright,  whom  in  1806  Bishop  Asbury  ordained  as  "Dea- 
con") to  escort  him  through  the  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  many  times 
through  settlements  of  whites  who  were  averse  to  his  teachings. 

But  Asbury  never  faltered.  From  the  time  he  first  landed  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  spent  approximately  forty  years  in  the 
saddle,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  time  taken  in  riding  to  the  General 
Conferences  in  the  East,  those  years  were  spent  in  his  beloved  "Wilder- 
ness". 

Bishop  Asbury  passed  away  on  March  31,  1816,  near  Fredericsburg, 
Virginia,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  rests  in  a  cemetery  near  Baltimore, 
where  a  fitting  monument  has  been  raised  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to 
future  generations.  During  his  forty  years  of  service  he  had  averaged 
over  one  sermon  a  day,  and  he  had  ordained  over  4,000  preachers.  His 
last  entry  in  his  journal  was:    "My  consolations  are  Great." 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  briefly  mention  those  people  who  were 
responsible  for  the  expansion  of  Methodism  in  America,  from  the  ap- 
pointees of  John  Wesley  in  1776  to  the  time  of  the  first  organized  Meth- 
odist Society  in  Galesburg  in  1847.  The  most  logical  line  of  succession 
is  from  Bishop  Asbury  to  Peter  Cartwright,  who  became  a  "Circuit  Rider" 
in  1802,  and  who,  in  1853,  dedicated  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Gales- 
burg. 
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PETER   CARTWRIGHT 


Peter  Cartwright  was  born  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1785.  His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  which  cause  he 
served  for  about  two  years.  Shortly  after  independence  was  gained,  the 
Cartwright  family  moved  to  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  where  they  lived 
for  about  seven  years.    Peter  was  nine  years  old  at  that  time. 

This  location  was  a  little  more  thickly  settled  than  the  former  one, 
and  although  the  settlers  were  rather  of  a  rougher  class,  there  were  a  few 
who  were  religiously  inclined.  Traveling  preachers  were  making  irregu- 
lar visits  to  the  locality,  holding  meetings  where  possible,  with  a  view  to 
organizing  a  Society.  In  1796  a  traveling  Methodist  preacher  by  the  name 
of  Jacob  Lurton,  came  to  the  Cartwright' s  and  asked  to  hold  a  series  of 
meetings  in  their  home.  Permission  was  readily  granted,  with  the  result 
that  a  Class  of  thirteen  members  was  organized.  A  small  Mission  was 
built  for  the  group  about  four  miles  from  the  Cartwright  home,  including 
among  its  members  one  local  preacher,  one  exhorter,  and  a  Class  leader. 

This  Class,  like  most  of  the  early  Missions,  on  account  of  the  changing 
population,  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but  in  1799  there  came  a  great  relig- 
ious revival,  and  the  interest  became  so  intense,  and  the  people  so  stirred,4 
that  a  church  was  built — the  historic  structure  called  "Ebenezer" — which 
even  to  this  day,  holds  to  its  rich  traditions.  Thus  was  transformed  a 
locality,  known  probably  justly,  as  "Rogue's  Harbor",  into  a  locality  that 
was  to  point  writh  pride,  over  one  hundred  years  later,  to  the  fact  that  it 

was  the  place  of  conversion  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  known  Circuit 
Riders. 

Peter  Cartwright  was  converted 
in  his  16th  year.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  June,  1801. 
In  May,  1802,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords: "Peter  Cartwright  is  hereby  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  gifts  as  an  Ex- 
horter in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  so  long  as  his  practice  is  agree- 
able to  the  Gospel.  Signed  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Ebenezer. 

Signed,  Jesse  Walker". 

In  the  fall  of  1802  the  Cartwright 
family  moved  to  Lewiston  County, 
Kentucky,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  river.  It  was  here  that 
Peter    Cartwright   attempted   his    first 
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serious  education,  which  he  felt  he  sorely  needed  to  succeed  in x  the  field 
which  he  had  definitely  chosen  as  his  life's  work.  Brown's  Academy  was 
located  a  few  miles  from  Lexington.  Peter  Cartwright  entered  the  Acad- 
emy as  a  regular  student,  and  began  his  studies  with  his  customary  en- 
thusiasm. But  he  was  soon  to  meet  with  great  disappointment,  for  as 
soon  as  the  student  body  learned  he  was  a  Methodist,  and  that  he  was 
attending  the  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  further  perfecting  himself  for 
the  ministry,  he  was  driven  from  the  school  through  ridicule — his  appeals 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  being  of  no  avail, 

This  disappointment  would  have  been  enough  to  discourage  most  men, 
but  not  Peter  Cartwright.  He  immediately  started  out  to  organize  new 
Methodist  Societies,  His  success  was  so  pronounced  that  on  reporting  his 
efforts  to  Mr.  Walker,  what  was  later  known  as  Livingston  Circuit  was 
formed,  and  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  to  it  for  the  Conference  year  of 
1804-1805.  That  same  year  Peter  Cartwright  was  appointed  to  the  Salt 
River  and  Shelby ville  Circuit,  Kentucky  District.  The  next  year,  1805- 
1806,  he  was  appointed  to  Siota  Circuit,  an  Ohio  District.  Here,  as  one 
of  the  Presiding  Elders,  was  William  McKendree,  later  to  be  known  as 
one  of  Illinois'  educational  leaders,  and  for  whom  the  first  Illinois  Col- 
lege was  named.  This  institution  still  survives  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 

In  1806  Peter  Cartwright  was  elected  and  ordained  a  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Francis  Asbury  at  the  East  Tennessee  Conference: 

"Know  All  By  These  Presence,  that  I,  Francis  Asbury,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  under  the  protection 
of  God  ....  have  this  day  set  apart  Peter  Cartwright  for  the  office 
of  Deacon  ....  this  16th  day  of  September,  1806.  Signed  Francis 
Asbury." 

From  this  Conference  Cartwright  was  sent  to  the  Merrieta  Circuit 
along  the  North  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  circuit  covering  a  distance  of 
approximately  300  miles  and  requiring  the  crossing  of  the  Ohio  river 
four  times  each  round  trip.  Following  the  1806-7  assignment,  Cart- 
wright's  appointments  took  him  to  various  circuits  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee until  the  end  of  the  Conference  year  in  1822. 

Peter  Cartwright  was  married  to  Frances  Gaines  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1808,  on  her  18th  birthday,  and  in  Cartwright's  23rd  year,  After 
his  marriage  he  continued  on  the  various  circuits  mentioned  above,  until 
the  year  1823,  when,  due  to  his  growing  family,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  his  desire  to  take  them  away  from  the  ever  increasing  con- 
troversies pertinent  to  the  slavery  question,  he  decided  to  move  to  Illinois. 
Thus  in  the  spring  of  1823,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  R,  Gainer, 
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a  local  preacher,  and  Charles  Holloday,  he  set  out  on  horseback  to  explore 
Illinois  in  quest  of  a  future  home. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  his  autobiography: 
"We  knew  the  country  was  thinly  settled,  especially  in  the  North  and 
Northwestern  part  of  the  State;  and  our  inclinations  led  us  in  these  direc- 
tions. We  took  our  course,  without  roads,  up  the  big  Wabash  Valley  till 
we  struck  the  Illinois  River  above  Fort  Clark — now  Peoria — thence  wound 
our  way  north  of  said  river,  through  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Military  Tract;  recrossed  the  river  at  what  is  now  Beardstown — then  only 
one  solitary  family  and  a  small  cabin — and  made  our  way  up  the  Sanga- 
mon river  to  a  small  settlement  on  Richmond  Creek,  in  Sangamon  County, 
the  then  extreme  northern  county  in  the  state,  to  a  place  on  which  I  now 
live,  and  where  I  have  lived  ever  since  I  moved  to  the  state,  and  at  which 
place  I  expect  my  friends  will  deposit  my  mortal  remains  in  our  family 
cemetery." 

Today  a  person  traveling  through  Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois,  will  ob- 
serve a  likeness  of  Peter  Cartwright  engraved  in  stone  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  greatest  of  America's  Circuit  Riders. 

Cartwright  was  appointed  to  the  Sangamon  Circuit  in  1824-1825 
and  continued  on  this  circuit  until  1832.  At  that  time  this  circuit  in- 
cluded the  Beardstown  Station,  Virginia  Circuit,  Havana  Circuit,  Delavan 
Mission,  East  and  West  charges  in  Bloomington,  Randolph's  Grove  Cir- 
cuit, Waynesville  Circuit,  Mt.  Pleasant  Circuit,  Clinton,  Honey  Creek, 
Mt.  Pulaski,  Decatur  Station  and  Circuit,  Taylorville,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virden,  Island  Grove,  and  Springfield  Station, 

In  1832  Cartwright  was  appointed  to  the  Quincy  District.  This  dis- 
trict comprised  Galena  Mission,  Ft.  Edwards  Mission,  Henderson  River 

Mission  (Knox  County),  Blue  River 
Mission,  Quincy,  Rushville  and  Can- 
ton, commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  and  running  up  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  to  Galena,  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state,  and  up 
the  Illinois  river  on  its  west  side  to 
near  Peoria,  thence  due  north  to  the 
northern  line  of  the  State,  and  even 
into  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 

According  to  Cartwright:  "We 
had  in  this  district  about  1400  mem- 
bers. Much  of  the  district  was  new 
settlements,  formed  and  forming; 
hard,  long  rides,  cabin  parlors,  straw 
beds    and    bedsteads,    and    puncheon 


Peter  Cartwright's  Saddlebags 
The  saddebags  were  thrown  over  the 
horse  behind  the  saddle,  and  were  used 
for  carrying  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
for  the  horse,  and  bibles,  hymn  books 
and  tracts  for  use  in  meetings. 
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bedcords.  The  people  were  kind  and  clever,  proverbally  so;  showing  the 
real  pioneer  or  frontier  hospitality.  The  men  were  hardy,  industrious 
and  enterprising.  The  women  were  also  hardy;  they  would  think  no 
hardship  of  turning  out  and  helping  their  husbands  raise  their  cabins,  if 
need  be;  they  would  mount  a  horse  and  trot  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  a 
meeting,  or  to  see  the  sick  and  minister  to  them,  and  return  home  the 
same  day." 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  Peter  Cartwright  was  again  appointed  to  the 
Quincy  District.  The  District  comprised  practically  the  same  localities 
as  mentioned  above  with  the  additions  of  Pittsfield  and  Knoxville  Mis- 
sion (the  latter  another  Knox  County  Mission.  This  Mission  later  de- 
veloped into  a  Camp  Meeting,  which  many  today  will  remember ) . 

We  now  leave  Peter  Cartwright,  whose  name  and  presence  in  Knox 
County  will  again  be  mentioned  in  an  article  on  the  history  of  our  Church. 

REFORMATION   OF   THE   OLD   WEST 

In  the  early  1800's,  when  the  white  settlers  began  their  invasion  of 
Illinois,  Knox  County  was  typical  of  other  counties  named  earlier  or 
later  in  the  Military  Tract — each  being  blessed  with  a  sizable  river  or  a 
number  of  small  streams,  with  well  wooded  banks.  There  were  vast 
virgin  prairies  bearing  beautiful  bluestem  grass,  which  was  relished  both 
winter  and  summer  by  herbivorous  animals.  Underneath  lay  deep,  black, 
rich  soil,  which  for  over  one  hundred  years  has  produced  such  crops  as  to 
endow  our  County  with  the  coveted  title  of  "the  garden  spot  of  America" 
as  well  as  the  "corn  belt  of  America". 

Most  of  the  white  pioneers  were  from  the  eastern  and  northeastern 
states.  There  were  also  a  large  number  from  the  south,  most  of  whom 
located  farther  south  in  the  state. 

In  locating,  the  whites  found  it  convenient,  not  only  from  a  social 
standpoint,  but  also  as  a  means  of  protection,  to  settle  in  groups.  Thus 
we  find  four  distinct  groups  in  Knox  County:  one  on  Henderson  river, 
north  of  what  is  now  Galesburg,  one  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
county,  one  at  Knoxville,  and  one  between  Galesburg  and  Abingdon. 

Among  the  groups  were  many  who  were  allied  with  some  one  of  the 
religious  organizations  in  their  home  state,  principally  Methodists  and 
Baptists.  In  coming  to  the  new  country,  where  personal  contacts  were 
not  always  of  the  best,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Christian  people  would 
join  forces.  There  were  not  enough  in  any  one  group  in  the  early  days 
to  form  a  society  of  any  one  denomination,  so  they  worked  together, 
holding  meeting  in  the  cabins,  with  one  or  more  of  their  members  con- 
ducting the  services, 
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At  times  an  itinerant  preacher  would  come  to  the  settlement.  This 
was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  for  it  brought  not  only  first  hand  news 
from  the  outside,  but  was  a  signal  for  coming  evangelistic  meetings,  which 
would  last  at  times  for  a  week  or  more,  the  people  coming  to  the  meetings 
for  miles,  prepared  to  stay  as  long  as  the  meetings  continued. 

The  first  Methodist  Mission  to  be  organiged  in  Knox  County  was  the 
Henderson  River  Mission  in  1834.  This  Mission  was  followed  in  1835 
by  the  Knoxville  Mission.  Both  of  these  Missions  were  in  Peter  Cart- 
wright's  Circuit,  and  he  mentions  both  of  them  interestingly  in  his  auto- 
biography. 

When  the  Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  Galesburg  in  1847,  the 
little  city  was  not  yet  in  its  teens.  It  was  just  a  little  village  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois,  made  up  principally  of  a  group  of  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  who  had  left  their  comfortable  homes  in  New  York  to  come 
to  the  "New  West"  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Christian  College  in  a 
portion  of  the  new  country,  where  a  growing  community  would  be  a  fer- 
tile field  for  such  an  institution. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  group  established  themselves  in  log  cabins 


AN  EARLY  MISSION  CHURCH 

This    building   was   located   between   Galesburg    and    Abingdon   in    the    early 
1800's,  and  was  used   jointly  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
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three  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  location  which  they  had  set  aside 
as  the  site  for  the  city  and  the  college,  for  it  had  been  agreed  that  no  log 
cabin  should  be  built  within  the  village  limits. 

This  small  group  numbering  twenty-two  people,  led  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Gale,  landed  at  Log  City  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  1837,  after  a  thirty- 
nine  day  trip  by  wagon  from  Tully,  New  York. 

Log  City  consisted  of  two  log  cabins  then  standing,  and  fourteen 
others  erected  by  the  settlers,  to  be  used  as  living  quarters  until  such  time 
as  they  could  erect  their  homes  in  Galesburg  or  on  surrounding  farms. 
Other  people,  some  from  New  York,  others  from  Indiana  and  the  South, 
built  their  farm  homes  or  cabins  on  permanent  sites  in  all  directions  from 
the  original  college  and  town  site  purchase,  and  by  1838  the  acreage  now 
comprising  Knox  County  was  virtually  all  taken  up,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  under  cultivation. 

The  problems  of  the  early  settlers  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
any  new  country.  The  conveniences  were  few,  and  new  comers  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  which  for  the  most  part,  were  entirely 
foreign  to  them. 

The  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832  had  resulted  in  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
tribes  of  Indians  relinquishing  their  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  This  included  small  bands  of  those  two  tribes  that  had 
established  camps  on  the  small  streams  between  Rock  Island  and  Hender- 
son River,  north  of  where  Galesburg  now  stands. 

The  Pottawatomie  Indians,  whose  chief  was  Shaubena,  a  tribe  very 
friendly  to  the  white  people,  would  not  take  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
so  they  were  not  molested  at  that  time.  Their  camp  was  six  miles  south- 
east of  Galesburg,  where  now  is  Lake  Bracken,  and  where  yet  may  be 
found  evidences  of  their  camp  having  been  an  arrow-making  center,  and 
a  trading  post  for  both  Indians  and  whites. 

The  early  settlers  who  came  to  this  section  found  many  locations 
where  the  Indians  had  already  done  a  little  farming,  for  all  three  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  raising  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  melons,  which  together  with  the  meat  secured  from  their 
winter  hunting  expeditions,  provided  them  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
well  balanced  food. 

In  taking  up  the  farm  lands  around  the  college  and  town  site,  the  new 
comers  secured  as  far  as  possible,  locations  where  a  portion  of  the  land 
was  in  virgin  timber,  which  provided  them  with  material  for  their  homes 
as  well  as  wood  for  fire  places,  and  rails  for  fences.  However,  the  prob- 
lem of  wood  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  coal  was  found  in  great  quan- 
tities at  many  points  in  the  county. 

Sawmills  were  early  located  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  which 
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provided  frame  lumber  for  not  only  the  buildings  on  the  farms,  but  also 
in  the  city. 

In  various  locations  in  the  county  brick  yards  were  set  up,  one  under 
what  was  Log  City,  from  which  the  brick  came  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
College  buildings.  Another  of  the  brick  yards,  yet  in  evidence,  was  just 
south  of  Lake  Storey,  from  which  came  the  brick  to  build  some  of  the 
buildings  yet  standing  on  Main  Street  and  around  the  Square. 

The  food  problem  was  not  a  difficult  one,  for  the  woods  and  prairies 
abounded  with  all  kinds  of  smaller  game  animals  and  birds,  while  the 
streams  teemed  with  fish.  The  farms,  due  to  those  plots  already  having 
been  used  by  the  Indians,  and  the  small  acreages  of  virgin  prairie  broken 
by  the  new  settlers,  were  producing  in  abundance,  those  crops  formerly 
raised  by  the  Indians,  augmented  by  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  flax. 
The  most  tedious  task  confronting  the  men  before  the  advent  of  the 

gristmill,  was  preparing  the  grain  for 
==  cooking  purposes.  They  followed  the 
methods  used  by  the  Indians,  shelling 
the  corn  by  hand,  then  breaking  the 
grains  up  in  a  hollowed-out  log  or 
stump.  The  log  or  stump  was  hollowed 
out  by  burning  into  the  top,  thus  using 
the  endwood,  which  would  not  readily 
chip  out.  For  the  pestle  a  medium  sized 
log  was  used,  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Through  this  a  hole  was  bored 
near  the  top  into  which  was  placed  a 
wooded  peg  extending  about  six  inches 
on  either  side  of  the  log.  This  was 
used  as  a  handle  with  which  to  raise  and 
lower  the  pestle.  For  very  fine  meal  the 
coarse  meal  was  placed  in  a  hollowed-out  stone  basin,  and  pounded  to 
almost  a  powder  with  a  rounded  piece  of  granite.  But  luckily  for  the 
pioneers,  this  method  did  not  last  long,  for  a  few  gristmills  located  in  the 
vicinity,  and  although  it  would  take  several  days  to  make  the  round  trip 
by  wagon,  the  men  much  preferred  making  the  long  trip  to  the  mills 
rather  than  to  produce  the  meal  by  hand.  These  long  trips  were  often 
made  a  holiday  for  the  whole  family.  A  plentiful  supply  of  food  was 
provided  for  the  two  or  three  days'  trip,  and  the  children  would  thus  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  "see  the  world". 

Flour  was  available  at  Peoria,  where  the  flour  was  brought  in  by  boat. 
The  wheat  raised  on  the  farms  in  Knox  County  at  that  time  was  used 
mostly  as  feed  for  chickens,  hogs  and  cattle,  or  after  thoroughly  cleaning, 
was  boiled  for  human  consumption. 


The  homemade  grist  mill  in  com- 
mon  use  among   the  early   settlers. 
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There  is  a  fascination  for  stories  and  incidents  concerning  pur  pio- 
neers that  is  born  in  nearly  every  native  American.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  is  the  houses  in  which  they  lived — houses  which  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  family  and  also  provide  shelter  for  the  wandering 
stranger,  to  whom  the  "latch  string"  was  always  hanging  out.  The  article 
on  the  next  page  treats  interestingly  of  not  only  the  housing  problem,  but 
also  many  other  problems  and  solutions  confronting  those  early  settlers. 


<**> 


CONCERNING  ONE  FAMILY  OF  THE  LOG  CITY  COLONY 

An  item  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  our  members  concerns  Sheldon  W. 
Allen,  who,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son  James,  came  to  Log  City  in  July,  1837, 
from  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  They  moved  into  the  east  half  of  the  Nehemiah  "West 
cabin  in  Log  City,  where  they  lived  until  Mr.  Allen  finished  his  cabin  just  south  of 
Lincoln  Park,  part  of  which  still  stands.  Sheldon  Allen  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Nor- 
man T.  Allen,  who  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  early  1850's,  and  was  present  at 
all  four  of  the  dedications  of  Methodist  Churches  in  Galesburg.  He  joined  the  Central 
Illinois  Conference  in  1868,  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop  Joseph  Hartzell.  He 
was  publisher  of  Central  Illinois  Conference  Minutes,  which  was  later  the  Illinois 
Conference,  for  52  years.  Sheldon  Oberlin  Allen,  the  second  son  of  Sheldon  W. 
Allen,  was  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  Log  City  Colony.  Sheldon  W.  Allen  was 
also  the  grandfather  of  Daniel  E.  Allen,  who  was  very  active  in  Methodist  Church 
affairs.  Below  will  be  found  part  of  the  Sheldon  Allen  tree,  which  shows  23  de- 
scendents  from  the  Log  City  colony  having  joined  or  having  been  baptised  in  the  Gales- 
burg Methodist  Church. 


SHELDON  W.  ALLEN 
Fidelia  Leach  Allen 


*NORMAN  T.  ALLEN 

I 

*ADA  E.  ALLEN 

*EVA  ALLEN  HUGHES 

*NORMAN  C.  ALLEN 

*  GRACE    ALLEN    WEAVER 

! 

*  Allen  Dale  Weaver 
tjames  Allen  Weaver 

I 

*Norman  Henry  Weaver 

tAnn  Marie  Weaver 

tNorman  Gerald  Weaver 

tBonnie  Kay  Weaver 


SHELDON  O.  ALLEN 

I 
*  LAURA  ALLEN  HUFNOGEL 

*Margaret  Hufnogel 


I 

ALBERT  H.  ALLEN 

I 
•DANIEL  E.  ALLEN 

I 
*Glenn  H.  Allen 

Patricia   Jane  Allen   Petry 

daughters: 

fPamalea  Jane  Petry 

tNancy  Ann  Petry 

I 

^Herman   S.   Allen 
*Marj?ene  D.  Allen 


*Harold  Clare  Weaver 
tHarold  David  Weaver 

I 

*Harry  Sheldon  Weaver 


*Members    of    Church 
tBaptized     in     Church 
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In  The  Days  of  the  Pioneers 

Rev.  M.  L.  O'Harra 

If  we  could  be  transported  back  to  the  days  of  the  pioneers  we  would 
more  readily  appreciate  the  difference  between  their  lives  and  ours,  for 
the  pioneers  in  every  new  country  are  a  grim  reminder  of  the  cost  price 
of  civilization.  Let  us  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  our  own  country  as  it  was 
in  those  far-off  days. 

Here,  sheltered  between  two  great  oceans,  hidden  for  thousands  of 
years  from  the  prying  gaze  of  men,  God  had  provided  a  wonderful 
country.  He  had  crowned  it  with  mountains,  furrowed  it  with  valleys,  dug 
a  mighty  system  of  rivers,  planted  uncounted  forests,  studded  it  with 
laughing  lakes  and  lovely  landscapes.  Great  expanses  of  flowery  fields 
were  full  of  abundant  blossoms.  Millions  of  birds  with  beautiful  plum- 
age sang  among  the  trees.  Gently  flowing  streams  made  music  as  they 
wended  their  way  to  the  sea.  Surely  here  was  the  loveliest  spot  on  the 
globe  in  which  to  grow  a  great  nation  and  develop  a  wonderful  civil- 
ization. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  picture.  All  these  things  were  still 
in  primeval  chaos.  Vast,  unexplored  wildernesses  were  to  be  found  in 
many  sections.  The  swift  footed  deer  roamed  at  will  across  the  trackless 
expanse  of  the  farnung  virgin  prairies.  Rattlesnakes  and  other  reptiles 
hissed  and  crawled  among  the  grasses.  The  cries  of  wild  beasts  were 
heard  on  every  night  wind.  Scores  of  tribes  of  Indians  stalked  in  jealous 
restlessness  as  they  watched  the  steady  encroachments  of  the  whites,  which 
precipitated  innumerable  wars  and  the  wholesale  massacre  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

There  were  dismal  swamps  held  in  trust  by  ague,  malaria  and  hid- 
eous forms  of  life.  Over  all  the  Middle  West  buffalo  in  millions,  which 
no  man  could  number,  wandered  free  as  the  wind.  There  were  mount- 
ains of  iron  and  lead  and  zinc  and  copper  and  silver  and  gold,  but  their 
treasures  were  guarded  by  the  terrifying  spectres  of  distance,  inaccessi- 
bility, danger,  drudgery  and  death. 

Who  would  dare  brave  all  these  and  make  these  treasures  minister 
to  the  needs  of  mankind?  Who  would  explore  the  wildernesses  and 
bring  the  prairies  under  cultivation?  Who  would  drain  the  swamps  and 
bridge  the  rivers  and  open  the  mines  and  tunnel  the  mountains?     Then 
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came  the  pioneers.  Into  their  hands  was  entrusted  this  mighty  task, 
A  mighty  task,  indeed,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  every  advance  step 
westward  in  these  United  States  a  huge  toll  of  toil  and  suffering  was 
exacted  from  these  hardy  spirits  who  dared  the  unknown  dangers  that 
lay  before  them. 

And  in  all  this  the  pioneer  women  had  their  full  share.  In  that  long, 
long  trail  a  winding  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  pioneer  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  laying  deep 
and  strong  the  foundations  upon  which  the  future  Temple  of  the  Great 
Republic  could  be  built. 

And  along  with  these  were  the  Methodist  Circuit  Riders  and  the  Home 
Missionaries  of  various  other  churches  laying  foundations  of  religion  and 
morals  that  have  been  a  mighty  agent  for  making  sound  the  life  of  the 
American  people.  Hardly  had  the  pioneer  men  cleared  the  forest  and 
built  a  log  cabin  when  along  came  the  pioneer  preacher  to  start  a  church. 
To  read  the  story  of  those  early  pioneers  of  the  Cross  is  to  read  a  story  of 
danger  and  hardship  that  equalled  any  through  which  the  pioneer  settlers 
passed. 

They  too  swam  rivers,  climbed  mountains,  followed  the  wilderness 
trail,  slept  under  open  skies,  suffered  from  ague  and  malaria,  braved  the 
storms  of  summer  and  the  blizzards  of  winter,  contended  with  wild  beasts, 
fought  with  hostile  Indians.  For  the  most  part  unhonored  and  unsung 
in  history,  yet  they  also  were  God's  sentinels  standing  at  the  day  dawn 
of  our  country's  history,  who  saved  America  from  becoming  a  nation  of 
gold  seekers  and  a  prey  to  godless  immorality. 

When  we  consider  our  modern  conveniences  the  disparity  of  former 
times  compared  to  now  is  amazing.  Matches  were  unknown.  A  flint 
supplied  the  means  of  starting  a  fire.  If  this  were  not  available,  not  in- 
frequently some  luckless  settler  awoke  on  a  bitter  cold  morning  to  find 
the  fire  in  the  fireplace  out.  Then  some  member  of  the  family  had  to 
trudge  over  to  a  neighbor's  home,  often  half  a  mile  or  more  distant,  to 
secure  some  live  coals  and  return  with  them  covered  with  ashes  in  a  ket- 
tle. 

Candles  were  the  universal  lighting  system.  Oil  lamps  were  un- 
known. Electric  lights  not  even  dreamed  of.  Grain  was  harvested  with 
a  scythe-like  cradle.  Transportation  was  by  wagon  drawn  by  horses  or 
oxen.  Horse  back  riding  was  common.  Buggies  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Log  structures  served  for  the  home,  the  barn,  the  school  and  the  church. 
In  building  these  log  houses,  logs  were  placed  horizontally,  notching 
them  at  the  corners  and  chinking  up  the  cracks  with  clay  and  straw.  The 
floor  of  the  cabin  was  made  of  puncheon  boards,  that  is,  wide  oak  boards 
made  smooth  on  one  side  only,  the  smooth  side  up.  The  walls  were 
roughly  plastered  or  often  only  lathed. 
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Many  of  these  cabins  had  only  one  big  room  with  a  loft  overhead. 
Occasionally  one  would  be  built  with  two  rooms  downstairs,  and  a  loft 
above.  This  loft  was  reached  by  a  ladder  through  a  trap  door.  In  the 
loft  some  members  of  the  family  slept,  especially  when  company  came. 
Privacy  at  night  was  secured  by  hanging  curtains  around  the  beds. 

Hanging  from  the  rafters  in  the  loft  were  festoons  of  dried  apples, 
peaches,  pumpkins,  bunches  of  sage,  peppers,  strings  of  stuffed  sausages 
and  so  forth.  A  huge  fireplace  occupied  one  end  of  the  main  room  down 
stairs.  In  most  of  the  cabins  of  only  one  room  this  served  as  kitchen, 
dining  room,  sitting  room  and  bedroom.     These  fireplaces  were  so  large 


A  PIONEER  LOG  CABIN 

This  type  of  cabin  had  verious  names,  but  the  one  most  generally  used  was 
"dog  trot  cabin"  from  the  fact  that  the  spaces  between  the  two  sections 
were  open  at  each  end.     This  space  very  often  was  used  as  the  laundry  in 

the  warm  months. 


that  they  accommodated  a  five  foot  length  of  wood.  In  this  fireplace 
were  two  great  andirons  on  which  hung  an  iron  crane  supporting  hooks 
on  which  pots  were  suspended. 

At  one  side  of  the  fireplace  on  pegs  driven  into  the  wall  hung  pots, 
kettles,  pans  and  other  utensils.  Furniture  was  crude  and  simple,  its  heavi- 
ness adapted  first  of  all  to  utility  and  durability.  Today  this  antique  fur- 
niture is  worth  a  king's  ransom.  The  cupboard  with  heavy  solid  legs 
was  made  of  smoothly  dressed  walnut  boards.  A  couple  of  chairs  with 
massive  backs  were  sometimes  in  use,  but  the  seats  were  generally  stools 
and  benches. 
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A  big  chest  was  used  for  keeping  the  nicer  counterpanes  and  pillow 
slips  and  the  women's  Sunday  clothes.  In  the  corner  of  this  lower  room 
was  a  shelf  on  which  stood  a  bucket  of  water  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes.  Hanging  on  a  peg  beside  it  was  a  hollow  gourd  open  on  one 
side — the  pioneer's  drinking  cup.  The  dining  table  was  generally  made 
of  walnut  boards. 

The  spinning  wheel  was  an  essential  in  every  home.  It  occupied  part 
of  the  downstairs  room.  Before  placing  the  wool  in  the  wheel  it  had  to 
be  carded  (combed)  into  a  roll  to  be  spun.  Some  families  had  a  loom, 
a  heavy,  awkwardly  constructed  contrivance  made  mostly  of  wood.  On 
this  the  women  wove  jeans  for  the  men,  linsey  for  the  women,  also  cov- 
erlets, counterpanes  and  pillow  slips. 

One  of  the  most  useful  cooking  utensils  was  the  "Spider",  a  skillet 
with  legs  and  an  iron  cover,  the  outer  edge  of  which  turned  up  to  hold 
the  red  coals  that  were  put  under  it  for  baking.  Under  the  spider  and 
between  the  legs  these  red  coals  were  placed  for  baking  biscuits,  pies, 
cakes  and  so  forth.  Coffee  was  boiled  on  coals  on  the  hearth.  Eggs  and 
bacon  and  ham  were  fried  in  a  skillet. 

In  a  larger  spider,  called  the  oven,  light  bread  and  corn  bread  were 
baked.  In  this  oven,  turkey  and  other  game  were  cooked  or  else  boiled  in 
one  of  the  pots.  All  of  the  old  pioneers  who  lived  to  possess  modern 
cook  stoves,  were  of  one  mind  in  asserting  that  food  cooked  at  the  old 
fireplace  had  a  taste  and  flavor  that  no  new  fangled  stove  range  could 
ever  impart. 

One  thing  very  seriously  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner  table 
in  summer  time.  Of  food  there  was  almost  always  a  great  abundance. 
What  with  wild  turkeys,  venison,  mutton,  pork,  quails,  prairie  chickens, 
wild  berries  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  other  viands — there 
was  no  danger  of  starvation. 

But  the  flies  were  a  great  pest.  No  screens  had  yet  been  invented. 
Even  mosquito  bar  was  not  in  general  use.  All  of  the  old  timers  remem- 
ber all  too  well  the  plague  of  flies  that  swarmed  above  the  festive  board. 
In  every  home  when  meal  time  arrived  some  one  was  deputized  as  guard- 
ian angel  for  the  rest  of  the  family  and  guests.  That  one  stood  by  the 
table  industriously  waving  a  brush  steadily  over  the  table.  The  brush 
was  sometimes  only  a  turkey  wing,  sometimes  a  sheet  of  paper  cut  into 
strips  and  attached  to  a  long  stick.  But  the  very  superlative  of  aristo- 
cratic style  was  to  be  able  to  wave  a  great  brush  formed  of  the  tail  feathers 
of  a  peacock. 

The  door  of  the  cabin  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  fastened  within  by 
a  wooden  latch.  This  latch  was  raised  and  lowered  by  a  strong  leather 
string  which  passed  through  a  hole  and  left  the  free  end  hanging  outside. 
To  lock  the  door  the  pioneer  had  only  to  pull  in  the  string.    To  unlock  it, 
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it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  the  string  through  the  hole  to  the  outside. 
Hence  came  the  phrase,  "The  latch  string  is  out",  meaning,  "You  are  wel- 
come.    Come  in." 

Beds  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  today,  but  instead  of  slats, 
stout  cords  were  matted  together.  On  this  was  placed  a  huge  stuffed 
straw  tick  and  on  this  a  big  feather  bed.  Over  all  this  was  placed  the 
covers  of  various  sorts.  Such  a  thing  as  a  mattress  was  waiting  for  the 
years  to  produce.  By  the  time  the  bed  was  ready  for  occupancy  one  almost 
had  to  make  a  run  and  a  jump  in  order  to  land  in  its  inviting  restfulness. 

Under  one  of  the  beds  was  placed  a  trundle  bed  for  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  At  night,  this  was  drawn  out  and  in  daytime  was 
replaced  beneath  the  bed.  Families  were  large  in  those  days  and  beds 
were  often  made  by  putting  buffalo  robes,  bear  skins  and  heavy  comforts 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

Time  has  brought  great  changes.  Like  everything  else  in  this  chang- 
ing world,  the  days  of  the  pioneers  are  "waters  that  have  passed  away." 
Railroads  did  not  appear  in  the  United  States  until  1830  and  it  was  many 
years  later  before  the  whistle  of  an  engine  was  heard  in  Illinois.  The 
telegraph  did  not  come  until  1844.  Telephones  and  phonographs  were 
still  far  in  the  future.  Radios  and  aeroplanes  were  beyond  the  thought 
of  man.  The  twine  binder  and  the  steam  thresher  and  the  combine  were 
hidden  beyond  the  gulf  of  years. 

Since  those  days  the  candle  has  moved  back  to  make  way  for  electric 
lights,  the  log  cabin  has  been  replaced  by  the  modern  home  with  its  many 
conveniences  and  luxuries  which  even  kings  in  those  days  did  not  posssess. 
Western  Illinois  land,  then  wild,  unbroken  and  unfenced  is  now  the 
granary  of  the  world.  Where  once  meagre  fields  struggled  for  existence 
amidst  a  luxurious  growth  of  marsh  loving  grasses,  there  now  is  harvested 
the  golden  grain  that  feeds  the  nations  far  beyond  the  seas. 

Upon  the  altars  of  log  cabins  in  the  wilderness  and  in  sod  houses  on 
the  prairies  our  pioneer  ancestors  were  making  a  vicarious  sacrifice  of  toil 
and  hardship,  of  sickness  and  loneliness,  of  danger  and  death,  that  on- 
coming generations  might  enjoy  the  blessings  that  are  ours  today. 


A  typical  pioneer  fence.     This  type  was  called  the  "stake  and  rider"  fence. 

The  bottom  rails  were  called  snake  rails,  while  the  top  rails  were  called  the 

riders.     It  was  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  fence  for  those  farmers  who 

owned   their  own   timber. 
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The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg 


Its  Origin  and  Ongoings 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Newland 
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First  Methodist  Church  Tower 


To  the  discerning  mind  the  past 
has  a  strange  fascination  and  a 
meaningful  message.  Looking  back 
over  a  century  of  time,  dim  with 
the  mist  of  years,  we  discover  a 
spiritual  legacy  awaiting  us  the 
value  of  which  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. To  quote  from  one  of  the 
fathers:  "The  story  of  the  pioneer 
of  the  church  is  an  epic  of  courage, 
an  iliad  of  endurance,  a  drama  of 
sacrifice,  and  a  courageous  con- 
quest." We  discover  a  century-old 
church  and  a  century-old  preacher, 
out  of  a  plain  unpretending  past, 
extending  to  us  an  interpretation  of 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
a  technique,  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled 
in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  accurately  interpret 
that  movement  a  century  after  the 
untamed  prairie,  one  must  rightly 
evaluate  the  pioneer,  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  meagerness  of  his  re- 
sources. And  in  that  picture  we 
must  place  the  man  of  horseback, 
the  intrepid  pioneer  preacher,  loyal 
and  fearless,  whose  sole  conception 
of  his  task  was  that  of  soul  saving. 
Any  attempt  to  explain  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  Methodist  Church 
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must  make  a  large  place  for  the  heroic,  consecrated  leadership -of  the  cir- 
cuit rider,  his  message  and  his  methods. 

To  his  sons  in  the  Gospel,  the  men  who  were  to  follow  his  blaze 
marks  across  the  journey  of  the  years,  the  circuit  rider  left  a  heritage  rich 
in  suggestions.  In  connection  with  the  Forty-seventh  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration of  Methodism  in  this  city  the  Galesburg  Re publican-Re gister ,  in 
its  January  9,  1893  issue,  gave  its  estimate  of  the  more  modern  type  of 
preacher,  once  removed  from  the  pioneers,  in  the  following  paragraph: 
"The  Methodist  preacher  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  Generally  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  he  is  independent,  for  the  economy  of  the  church  makes 
him  so.     He  always  speaks  right  out  in  meeting,  and  thinks  not  of  favors 

from  the  officials  of  the  church  or  criticisms  of  the  press He  is  today 

a  man  of  breadth  of  thought,  of  practicability  in  his  work,  of  magnetism 
in  oratory,  of  charity  for  all  Christian  sects,  but  an  intense  admirer  and 
lover  of  his  own  denomination  and  its  ability  with  Jehovah's  help  to  save 
the  world." 

To  this  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  add  the  words  of  Dr.  Joseph  Fort 
Newton,  preeminent  preacher  on  two  continents,  who  facetiously  re- 
marked on  an  occasion,  "When  God  made  the  Methodist  Church  He 
didn't  do  anything  else  that  day,  and  behold  it  was  good." 

Since  these  are  discriminating  and  reputable  authorities  we  may  with 
becoming  modesty  accept  their  appraisements.  But  it  will  be  wise  for  us 
to  heed  the  caution  given  by  Dr.  George  R.  Palmer,  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
who  suggested:  "You  are  not  to  forget  that  the  broadcloth  and  taffeta 
of  today  are  big  debtors  to  the  blue  jeans  and  linsey  wool  of  yesterday." 

The  historian  in  his  researches  soon  discovers  that  the  church  fathers 
were  so  busy  making  history  that  they  could  not  take  time  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  own  doings.  There  is  therefore  but  scant  material  available  from 
which  to  trace  the  related  facts  out  of  which  may  be  written  the  real  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  Galesburg. 

THE  DAY  OF  BEGINNINGS 

Some  facts  stand  out  with  clarity.  We  know  that  the  first  Methodist 
organization  established  in  Central  Illinois  was  at  Peoria  in  1824,  and  the 
first  Methodist  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1831,  four  miles  west  of 
Canton.  Rev.  Henderson  Ritchie  was  the  first  native  born  preacher,  who 
was  "born  again  spiritually,"  to  give  his  life  ministry  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference. 

The  available  data  indicates  that  the  first  American  Methodist  Society 
was  organized  in  Galesburg  in  1847,  and  immediately  became  an  appoint- 
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ment  on  the  Knoxville  Circuit,  Peoria  District,  Rock  River  Conference, 
with  Rev.  H.  Hadley  as  preacher-in-charge  and  Dr.  Richard  Haney  as  the 
Presiding  Elder. 

In  some  previous  historical  sketches  Rev.  Jonas  Hedstrom,  who  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  Swedish  Methodism  in  Galesburg,  has  been 
indicated  erroneously  as  the  organizer  of  the  American  Methodist  Church 
in  Galesburg.  The  minutes  of  the  Conference  indicate  clearly  that  was 
a  mistake.  The  following  members  constituted  the  Class  as  organized, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Follett,  L.  H.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Mary  Haskell,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beam.  In  the  beginning  years  services  were  held  in  private 
homes. 

The  roster  of  preachers-in -charge  for  that  early  period  was  as  follows: 
"1847,  H.  Hadley;  1848,  Lewis  R.  Ellis;  1849,  Isaac  Poole;  1850-51,  A. 
Woliscroft;  1852,  J.  F.  Chaffee;  1853,  B.  Applebee;  1854,  Wm.  Haney; 
1855,  Milton  Haney.  No  more  available  information  has  been  discover- 
ered  covering  the  period  from  1847  to  1856.  In  the  latter  year  the  Peoria 
Conference,  embracing  the  central  section  of  Illinois,  was  organized,  and 
held  its  first  session  at  Peoria  the  fall  of  1856.  The  reports  indicated  that 
there  were  86  travelling  preachers  and  11,102  members.  Rev.  Milton 
Haney  had  just  completed  his  year  as  pastor  and  reported  102  members 
and  17  probationers  at  Galesburg.  His  salary  had  been  $366.00,  and  Dr. 
Richard  Haney,  the  Presiding  Elder,  had  been  "handsomely"  rewarded 
with  $448.00  from  the  District. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  missionary  spirit  at  that  early  period 
was  strong.  The  Conference  authorized  each  pastor  to  take  an  offering 
for  the  evangelization  of  Ireland,  since  out  of  a  population  of  6,000,000 
there  were  1,500,000  Protestants.  At  this  session  of  the  Conference  the 
Rev.  John  P.  Brooks  was  assigned  to  the  Galesburg  Church  as  a  station, 
it  being  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Knoxville  circuit.  At  the  session  in  I860 
the  name  was  changed  from  Peoria  Conference  to  Central  Illinois  Con- 
ference. 

In  1862  the  Annual  Conference  convened  in  Galesburg,  Bishop  O.  C. 
Baker  presiding.  It  being  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  by  resolution 
they  sent  to  the  boys  in  blue  strong  words  of  good  cheer,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  which  has  since  become  recognized  historically  as  the  first  appeal 
from  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves.  Since  it  was  from  our  First  Church  the  Conference  sent 
its  appeal  we  record  it  here:  "Believing  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the 
unnatural  rebellion  which  is  now  wasting  and  desolating  our  country,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  while  the  cause  exists,  we,  there- 
fore, most  earnestly  beseech  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
at  once,  the  law  of  Congress  which  confiscates  the  property  of  rebels  and 
emancipates  their  slaves. 
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Resolved,  that  the  President  be,  and  is  most  earnestly,  requested  to 
proclaim  the  freedom  of  every  slave  in  the  United  States." 

CHURCH  BUILDINGS  AND  DEDICATIONS 

The  first  Methodist  church  building  in  Galesburg  was  erected  by  the 
American  and  Swedish  Methodists  jointly.  It  was  a  wooden  structure  36 
x  50  feet,  located  on  the  corner  of  Kellogg  and  Tompkins  Streets.  Begun 
in  1851,  it  was  not  finally  completed  until  1853.  On  the  third  Sabbath 
in  November,  1853,  it  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  "that  man 
without  a  model  or  a  master  on  earth",  as  Dr.  Richard  Haney  character- 
ized him. 

In  the  same  year  by  mutual  and  friendly  agreement  the  American  and 
Swedish  congregations  separated,  the  American  Methodists  coming  into 
possession  of  the  property.  Here  they  worshipped,  until  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev.  William  H.  Hunter  in  I860,  the  building  was  elevated  eight 
feet  to  make  room  for  a  basement,  and  sixteen  feet  was  added  to  its  length, 
with  other  minor  improvements  costing  in  total  $1,500.00.  In  1872,  the 
building  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  congregation, 
it  was  sold  to  Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  an  honored  leader  of  the  Church, 
who  removed  it  to  his  farm  east  of  Galesburg,  where  it  remained  in 
serviceable  use  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  fourteen  years  ago.  On 
its  removal  an  additional  lot  was  purchased  affording  an  enlarged  site 
for  the  new  and  larger  building. 

THE  SECOND  CHURCH 

In  June,  1872,  the  new  Gothic  structure  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings 
was  begun.  Its  dimensions  were  to  be  45  x  90  feet.  When  the  basement 
of  the  new  church  was  sufficiently  completed  so  that  it  might  be  used  for 
worship  purposes,  a  dedicatory  service  was  held  on  January  12,  1873,  at 
which  time  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  was  present  and  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon.  The  Central  Illinois  Conference  held  its  annual  session 
in  this  room  September  17,  1873,  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews  presiding. 

The  dedication  of  the  completed  church  building  was  held  February 
27,  1876,  Bishop  W.  L.  Harris  officiating.  At  the  service  of  dedication 
Mr.  O.  B.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  announced  that  the 
total  cost,  including  the  expense  of  moving  the  parsonage  to  a  new  posi- 
tion with  added  improvements,  as  being  $40,000.00.  At  the  close  of  a 
victorious  day  and  amid  great  rejoicing  the  church  was  formally  dedicated, 
the  trustees  assuming  a  small  balance  yet  to  be  provided. 

A  third  session  of  the  Central  Illinois  Conference  was  held  in  the  new 
church  September,  1889,  Bishop  E.  S.  Ninde  presiding  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Luckey,  pastor. 
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In  January,  1893,  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Blodgett,  the 
47th  anniversary  of  the  church  was  observed.  Addresses  were  made,  let- 
ters from  former  pastors  and  others  were  read,  and  great  interest  was  man- 
ifested. In  1895,  still  under  Dr.  Blodgett's  leadership,  an  extensive 
remodeling  program  was  completed.  A  new  pipe  organ  was  installed,  the 
sanctuary  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  a  seating  capacity  of  1200,  and  the 
whole  edifice  redecorated.  The  total  cost,  including  payment  for  a  lot 
previously  secured,  amounted  to  $27,000.00.  The  re-dedication  services 
were  conducted  by  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
Bishop  E.  S.  Ninde  was  present  and  preached.  It  was  a  great  festival  of 
giving  and  rejoicing. 

OUR  PRESENT  CHURCH  HOME 

Quoting  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Merrill,  one  of  the  Trustees:  "On  the  after- 
noon of  July  22,  1909,  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  announce- 
ment that  our  church  was  on  fire.  That  it  could  be  so  was  beyond  belief 
as  there  had  been  no  fire  in  the  building  for  days.  What  were  the  mys- 
terious happenings  that  caused  the  fire  will  never  be  known.  But  we 
knew  to  our  sorrow  that  in  one  hour  our  beautiful  church  was  a  mass  of 
burning  ruins — a  total  loss.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  $25,000.00 
insurance  on  the  building  and  $3,000.00  on  the  organ.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Building  Committee,  Mr.  S.  A.  Wagoner,  wrote:  "On  the  very  day 
of  the  fire  steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  building  of  a  new  church  .... 
There  was  eagerness  on  the  part  of  all  to  secure  a  new  building  as  soon  as 
possible."  Immediately  the  Official  Board  selected  a  Building  Committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  Samuel  VanPelt,  pastor,  W.  A.  Jordan,  Geo.  L.  Snapp, 
J.  E.  Holmes,  J.  W.  Hoover,  A.  R.  Anderson,  J.  G.  Burnaugh,  W.  C. 
Frank,  and  S.  A.  Wagoner. 

Very  kindly  offers  were  extended  from  several  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  to  use  their  sanctuaries  for  the  worship  services  of  our  church.  The 
Committee  accepted  the  offer  of  Knox  College  to  use  Beecher  Chapel, 
which  had  been  proffered  on  very  liberal  terms,  and  here  in  this  historic 
building  the  congregation  carried  on  loyally  for  over  three  years. 

Two  ideas  occasioned  a  wide-spread  discussion  in  the  congregation. 
Whether  to  build  a  moderate  sized  building  on  the  old  location,  and 
another  similar  on  the  north  side,  or  to  build  a  great  central  building  in 
the  down-town  district,  a  little  closer  to  the  center  of  the  Methodist  con- 
stituency. It  was  unanimously  decided  to  abandon  the  old  site,  purchase 
three  lots  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Kellogg  and  Ferris  Streets,  and  so 
making  it  possible  to  create  a  centrally  located  building. 

The  Building  Committee  made  exhaustive  studies  of  plans,  visited 
many  churches  in  other  cities,  and  allowed  neither  haste  nor  expediency 
to  influence  them  in  the  completion  of  the  plans  or  the  actual  construction 
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of  the  building.  In  consequence  it  was  October  1,  1911,  before  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  by  Dr.  David  Downey  of  Chicago,  assisted  by  tfie  pastor 
Dr.  Samuel  VanPelt.  The  great  day,  long  anticipated,  dawned  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1913,  when  the  dedicatory  services  were  held.  Bishop  William 
A.  Quayle,  unique,  winsome,  a  compelling  pulpit  orator,  was  the  preacher 
of  the  day.  The  sanctuary  seated  650,  the  balcony  350,  and  the  adjacent 
Sunday  School  rooms  500.  Every  available  space  was  occupied.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  day  1500  were  present.  And  now 
after  thirty-four  years  of  serviceable  use  this  superb  building  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  fidelity  of  the  membership  of  that  day  and  the  fine 
leadership  and  meticulous  care  exercised  by  the  Building  Committee. 

Secretary  Wagoner  in  his  report  suggested:  "Now  that  we  have  this 
beautiful  church  ....  We  hope  that  it  may  be  more  than  an  ornament  in 
the  community,  and  that  it  may  be  known  by  everybody  as  a  real  soul- 
saving  station." 

OUR  LEADERS THE  PASTORS 

Were  the  limitations  necessarily  set  for  this  sketch  released,  it  would 
be  a  labor  of  love  to  recite  something  of  the  characteristics  and  services 
of  the  men  who  have  been  the  successful  leaders  of  First  Church.  Most  of 
them  have  been  outstanding  leaders  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  in 
Central  Illinois.  Widely  differing  in  personnel,  yet  they  were  devotedly 
consecrated  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  spread 
of  righteousness. 

Beginning  in  1856,  when  the  Galesburg  Church  was  released  from 
the  Knoxville  circuit  and  became  a  station,  the  names  and  terms  of  ser- 
vice of  the  pastors  were  as  follows:    M.  L.  Haney,  1856;  John  P.  Brooks, 
1857-58;  J.  O.  Gilbert,  1859-60;  W.  H.  Hunter,  1861-62;  L.  B.  Kent, 
1863-64;  A.  Magee,   1865-67;  M.  F.  Havermale,   1868;   D.   H.   Gray, 
1869-70;  W.  W.  Arnold,  1871-73;  Selah  W.  Brown,  1874-76;  G.  Wes- 
ley Brown,   1877-79;  R.  G.  Pearce,   1880-82;  W.  M.  Collins,   1883-84 
H.  D.  Clark,  1885-87;  G.  J.  Luckey,  1888-92;  C  W.  Blodgett,  1893-96 
N.  G.  Lyons,   1897;  T    W.  McVety,   1898-1903;  Joe  Bell,   1904-06;  J 
W.  Frizelle,  1907-08;  Samuel  VanPelt,  1909-13;  L.  F.  Dimmitt,  1914-21 
Ralph  Wakefield,  1922-25;  C.  J.  Bready,  1926-28;  W.  H.  Smith,  1929-30 
C  R.  Ross,  1931-32;  T.  E.  Newland,  1933-35;  S.  A.  Guthrie,  1936-42 
Raye  Ragan,  1943 — . 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  history  to  say  that  these  men  dared  to  be  the 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  God  to  men,  and  fused  and  f ocussed  a  whole  per- 
sonality to  the  supreme  purpose  of  their  ministry.  With  men  of  like  passion 
they  framed  the  ideals  in  large  part  and  compelled  the  civilization  of  their 
day  to  think  and  act  with  them.  They  kindled  the  emotions,  cleansed  the 
passions,  and  gave  steadfastness  to  the  will,  and  though  others  held  the 
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reins  of  government  they  frequently  were  the  real  leaders  of  their  day. 
One  is  reminded  of  that  great  word  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  "A  man  is  worth 
to  the  cause  of  human  progress  about  as  much  as  the  truths  with  which  he 
concerns  himself."  So  a  great  religious  experience  is  at  once  an  unpar- 
alleled power  and  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

FIRST  CHURCH  FACING  A  NEW  DAY 

We  shall  all  agree  with  Edgar  Guest  as  he  suggests:  "It  is  no  trick 
to  grow  old,  anyone  can  do  so  if — if  he  has  time."  And  you  have  had 
time,  old  First  Church!  What  have  you  done  with  the  greatest  century 
since  Christ  went  home  to  heaven?  Eager  listening  multitudes  have 
lingered  under  your  shelter,  upon  whom  the  Spirit  came  ere  they  ran 
with  winged  feet  upon  the  shining  pathway  of  immortality.  You  have 
peopled  the  land  of  the  unclouded  sky,  and  in  the  great  Day  of  Assize 
many  sons  and  daughters  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

You  stand  opportunely  in  a  strategic  time  and  place,  old  First  Church. 
Thousands  of  students  from  colleges  and  universities  are  returning  to 
local  church  life  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  level  of  every  com- 
munity. You  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  rising  tide  of  mental  alertness 
on  the  part  of  high  school  and  college  youth,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
numbers  of  thoughtful  people,  made  so  by  the  avalanche  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  other  current  thought.  You  are  aware,  old  First  Church,  that 
failure  awaits  the  unprepared.  You  must  be  adequately  equipped  to 
match  your  opportunity. 

Father  Time  is  beginning  to  tick  off  the  seconds  of  another  century. 
Your  great  yesterdays  bespeak  great  tomorrows.  What  will  be  your 
answer  to  these  insistent  needs?  To  pave  the  avenues  of  God  over  which 
the  feet  of  oncoming  childhood  shall  tread,  to  bridge  the  chasms  over 
which  eager  youth  shall  speed  over  the  highway  of  high  and  holy  en- 
deavor, these  are  the  real  challenges  of  God. 

The  initial  unit  in  the  blue  print  of  your  dreams  is  just  ahead  of  you 
waiting  for  your  leadership  and  co-operation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  immediate  years  ahead,  perhaps  months,  you  face  a  challenge 
that  may  determine  your  fitness  for  a  significant  place  of  leadership  under 
the  sun. 

THE  INDESTRUCTABLE  CHURCH 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  runs  an  ancient  parable,  a  man  came  to  a  great 
city,  full  of  mansions  of  stone  and  marble,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
splendor.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  Old  House  of  another  order 
of  architecture,  simple  in  dignity  and  vine-covered.  He  marvelled  that 
it  stood  so  well.  A  century  passed,  and  another  man  entered  the  same 
city,  ks  palaces  had  been  replaced  by  new  ones  of  more  modern  style. 
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Lo,  the  Old  House,  vine-covered,  still  stood,  as  if  the  tooth  of  time  which 
breaks  everything  else  had  broken  itself  on  that. 

Out  of  the  new  palaces  people  came  and  went,  and  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  full  of  the  sick  and  weary  whom  no  physician  could  help.  But 
whoever  went  into  the  Old  House  came  out  well  and  happy,  for  in  the 
Old  House  dwelt  One  who  could  help  and  heal. 

So  stands  the  House  of  God  today  in  the  bright  city  of  man.  It  was 
not  built  yesterday,  and  will  not  decay  tomorrow.  The  Old  House  of 
mystery  still  stands  a  witness  to  the  unseen,  a  bulwark  to  truths  that  never 
grow  old.  Silently  it  rebukes  "a  cleverness  that  mistakes  itself  for  culture 
and  a  license  that  wears  the  name  of  liberty".  Patiently  it  waits  for  the 
race  of  men  to  return  from  a  wisdom  that  is  not  wise,  and  a  folly  that 
ends  in  futility.  And  when  men  grow  weary  of  seeking  without  rinding, 
and  journeying  without  arriving,  they  will  turn  from  the  noisy  street  into 
the  House  of  Peace. 

"Who  is  she  that  stands  triumphant, 

Rock  in  strength  upon  the  rock, 

Like  some  city  crowned  with  turrets 

Braving  storm  and  earthquake  shock? 

Who  is  she  her  arms  extending, 

Blessing  thus  a  world  restored, 

All  the  anthems  of  creation 

Lifting  to  creation's  Lord? 

Her's  the  kingdom,  her's  the  sceptre! 

Fall,  ye  nations,  at  her  feet! 

Her's  that  truth  whose  fruit  is  freedom; 

Light  her  yoke,  her  burden  sweet." 

— Aubrey  DeVere. 
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Our  Methodist  Parsonage 

Mrs.  L  M.  Peterson 

The  Ministers  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg  lived  in 
rented  parsonages  until  the  year  of  1921. 

The  present  parsonage  at  540  North  Broad  Street  was  purchased  by 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  on  June  6,  1921,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.00.  It  was 
financed  by  the  Fidelity  Loan  Company  and  paid  in  monthly  installments. 
The  payments  were  completed  October  6,  1924. 

The  parsonage  fronts  east  on  Broad  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  nice 
residential  streets  in  our  city.  It  is  a  two  story  building.  The  first  floor 
has  a  long  living  room  facing  the  street  with  a  sun-parlor  on  the  south, 
a  second  living  room  or  library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  half  bath  and  an 
enclosed  porch  on  the  back.  The  second  floor  has  a  double  room  to  the 
front,  two  rooms  to  the  back,  a  small  sewing  room  and  bath.  The  home 
is  equipped  with  a  stoker,  automatic  hot  water  heater  and  other  modern 
conveniences. 

The  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Methodist  Bulletin 
May  15,  1921:  "The  New  Parsonage  a  Reality.  The  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety has  assumed  the  purchase  of  a  new  parsonage  for  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  the  feeling  for  a  long  time  that  one  was  essential  and 
through  the  Official  Board  Committee  it  was  discovered  that  the  property 
of  our  Brother,  J.  E.  Holmes,  at  540  North  Broad  Street  was  available. 
This  splendid  and  newly  remodeled  and  modernized  home  has  been 
bought  for  the  church.  Possession  will  be  given  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  on  the  present  parsonage  residence  which  expires  September  1st,  and 
the  pastor  will  be  located  thereafter  in  the  new  home.  Please  continue  to 
call  him  or  upon  him  at  the  old  residence,  550  N.  Seminary  St.,  until  Sept. 
1st.  Then  a  house  warming  will  be  held  and  the  good  friends  of  the  church 
given  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new  home  of  their  minister  and  family. 
Thanks  to  all  who  have  had  a  part  in  this  consummation  of  a  happy  dream 
now  become  a  realization." 

Then  appearing  in  the  Methodist  Bulletin  of  October  2,  1921:  "The 
Pastor's  New  Home  Opened.  Parsonage  Tea  at  the  new  parsonage  next 
Tuesday  evening.     The  new  home  of  the  pastor  will  be  opened  for  the 
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reception  of  the  entire  church  from  2  to  5  and  from  7  to  1 1  p.  m.  Quite 
a  group  of  the  ladies  will  assist  in  the  program  of  entertainment  and  re- 
freshments. A  generous  offering  is  requested  from  each  one  attending 
that  there  may  be  a  substantial  amount  paid  this  way  on  the  parsonage 
debt." 

Dr.  Wakefield,  the  first  pastor  to  live  in  the  new  parsonage,  used  his 
own  furniture,  but  in  1928  the  ladies  of  the  church  decided  they  would 
assist  in  furnishing  the  pastor's  home.  The  sum  of  $336.00  was  spent 
in  buying  curtains  and  other  furnishings.  In  1931,  The  Ladies  Aid  spent 
$2,183.75.  Rugs,  two  bed  room  suites  and  a  dining  room  suite  were  pur- 
chased at  that  time.  The  ladies  of  the  church  have  always  taken  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  the  parsonage  is  in  good  repair  and  well  furnished. 

One  of  the  outstanding  annual  events,  anticipated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  is  the  Annual  Parsonage  Tea.  All  ladies  and  friends  of  the  church 
are  invited  to  attend  this  tea  and  at  this  time  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  home. 

Dr.  Wakefield  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bready.  Prior  to  this  the  parson- 
age had  not  been  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the  church,  but  during  Dr. 
Bready's  pastorate  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  decided  that  they  would  also  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the  parsonage  and  at  that  time  cur- 
tains and  some  furniture  was  purchased. 

Dr.  Ross  was  our  next  pastor,  and  during  his  pastorate  the  ladies  were 
able  to  consummate  their  plan  of  completely  furnishing  the  parsonage. 
Following  Dr.  Ross  were  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Newland,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  at 
present  time,  Dr.  Ragan. 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  Woman's  Society  is  to  maintain  a  parsonage 
that  will  aid  in  the  social  life,  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  pastor's  family. 
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Explanation  of  Symbols  Used  in  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg 

Ruth  Searle  Stickle 

Methodists  have  never  stressed  symbolism  in  church  architecture  or 
decoration,  with  the  result  that  many  members  of  the  church  see  symbols 
as  mere  decoration.  Since  there  are  a  number  of  symbols  used  in  the  pres- 
ent building,  it  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  development  of 
symbolism  and  of  the  meaning  of  particular  symbols. 

Old  world  cathedrals  are  rich  in  decoration  and  symbolism,  because 
for  centuries  each  was  the  chief  cultural  center  of  the  community.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  employment  to  all  types  of  artists 
and  artisans,  who  used  their  art  to  glorify  God  in  the  production  of 
tapestries,  paintings,  stained  glass,  wood  and  stone  carving,  and  metal 
work.  As  they  worked,  the  artists  found  themselves  burdened  with  relig- 
ious ideas  and  stories  seeking  an  appropriate  expression.  Some  stories  were 
too  complex  or  abstract  to  be  pictured  easily  and  so  symbols  were  devel- 
oped. A  very  complex  story  like  the  fall  of  man  could  be  suggested  by  an 
apple.  An  abstract  conception  such  as  the  love  of  God  the  Father  was 
pictured  by  a  symbolic  hand  pointing  downward  in  blessing  either  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  or  in  a  circle  enclosing  a  cross.  Representations  of  per- 
sons done  in  wood,  stone,  or  glass,  all  tended  to  look  alike  until  artists 
included  an  identifying  symbol  with  each.  As  an  example  of  such  dis- 
tinctions symbolists  identify  Saint  Mark  by  a  winged  lion  and  Saint  John 
by  the  eagle.  Artists  borrowed  and  used  symbols  so  frequently  that  they 
evolved  a  common  symbolism  known  alike  to  every  artist  and  every  wor- 
shiper of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  story  of  the  baptismal  font  shows  how  the  thirteenth  century  sym- 
bolism interpreted  already  existant  traditions  and  forms  to  suit  religious 
teaching.  Originally  the  shape  assumed  by  various  fonts  had  no  symbolic 
significance  whatever.  The  form  was  decided  by  the  architectural  needs 
of  the  church  or  the  cathedral,  as  the  font  was  often  placed  in  a  separate 
room  called  the  baptistry.  The  symbolizers  came  later  saying  that  a  circu- 
lar font  is  "the  instrument  by  which  man  is  made  perfect,  so  it  not  inaptly 
bears  a  perfect  figure."     The  square  font  is  said  to  allude  to  the  heavenly 
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Symbols  Used  in  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg 

Drawn   by    Barbara   Dickinson    (G.H.S. — 1947) 
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city — "The  symmetry  of  the  glorified  church:  the  length  of  Faith,  the 
breadth  of  Charity,  and  the  heighth  of  Hope  are  all  equal."  The  eight- 
sided  font,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  which  is  the  type  found 
in  our  church,  suggests  that  God  used  seven  days  for  creation  and  rest,  and 
that  the  eighth  day  was  significant  of  "the  new  creation"  or  the  beginning 
of  a  new  spiritual  life  which  starts  with  baptism. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestant  Reformation  caused  a 
sharp  break  with  earlier  church  practices  and  introduced  along  with 
changed  doctrines  a  simplicity  of  architecture  and  decoration  that  has  re- 
mained a  tradition  in  the  Methodist  Church.  The  present  church  build- 
ing, while  quite  simple  in  design  and  decoration,  derives  from  earliest 
Christianity  some  of  the  symbols  to  be  found  in  the  windows,  doors,  carv- 
ings, and  crosses. 

While  reading  the  following  explanations  and  studying  the  page  of 
illustrations,  one  should  remember  that  symbolism  represents  man's  at- 
tempt to  objectify  an  abstract  or  complex  idea  by  using  its  qualities  or 
attributes.    Symbols  can  only  suggest  a  larger  truth,  a  richer  interpretation. 

The  first  twenty-four  decorative  motifs  are  found  in  the  foyer  and 
sanctuary  windows.  At  the  north  end  of  the  foyer  is  a  chalice  holding  a 
cluster  of  grapes  with  several  leaves,  ( Figure  1 ) .  This  symbol  suggests 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  quotation  "We  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace."     Ephesians  1:7. 

A  sword  and  shield  ( Figure  2 )  suggests  the  reference  from  Ephesians 
6:16,  17.  "Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked — and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  work  of  God." 

A  crown  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  reward  waiting  for  the  faithful 
in  the  life  hereafter.  The  design  (Figure  3)  shows  a  crown  appropriate 
for  a  saint. 

The  burning  torch  alone  brings  to  mind  the  quotation  from  Matthew 
5:16.  "Even  so  let  your  light  shine  before  men;  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  torch 
clasped  in  a  hand  (Figure  4)  is  a  symbol  of  Christ's  betrayal  in  the  gar- 
den.    (John  18:3). 

The  eye  (Figure  5)  is  a  symbol  of  God  the  Father  and  his  all-seeing 
power.  It  was  first  used  as  a  religious  symbol  about  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  monogram  called  Chi  Rho  (pronounced  Ky  Ro)  (Figure  6)  was 
adopted  as  a  fourth  century  symbol  for  Christ  and  used  on  the  banners  of 
Constantine  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Some  authorities  say  that 
this  monogram,  taken  from  the  Greek  form  of  Christos  written  in  capital 
letters,  was  the  first  emblem  to  use  a  cross  as  a  public  representation  for 
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Christianity.  (Chi  is  transliterated  into  English  by  ch  and  rho  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  r  aspirated.) 

The  five  pointed  star  ( Figure  7 )  suggests  the  Star  of  Epiphany  com- 
memorating the  showing  forth  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  persons  of 
the  Magi  at  Bethlehem. 

The  rose  (Figure  8)  is  a  thirteenth  century  symbol  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  speaks:  "The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  a  rose."    Isaiah  35:1. 

The  dove  (Figure  9)  is  a  universal  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
suggests  love,  innocence,  and  meekness.  A  descending  dove  refers  to  our 
Lord's  baptism  with  the  spirit  of  God  "descending  like  a  dove." 

The  cluster  of  grapes  over  the  goblet  (Figure  10)  is  another  symbol  of 
the  redemptive  power  ofXhrist's  blood  and  the  sacrament  of  communion. 

The  wreath  (Figure  11)  does  not  indicate  clearly  whether  it  is  com- 
posed of  laurel  or  olive  leaves.  Olive  branches  signify  concord,  peace,  and 
healing.  The  laurel  wreath  was  more  commonly  used  to  crown  the  victor 
although  at  times  a  crown  of  olives  was  used.  A  few  olive  leaves  suggest 
the  Garden  Gethsemane. 

The  balances  (Figure  12)  when  even  represent  justice  and  judgement. 
When  unbalanced  they  signify  the  unfair  trial  of  Jesus  under  Pilate. 

Wheat  symbolizes  the  Bread  of  Life  and  often  represents  the  body  of 
Christ  at  Holy  Communion.  Bread  is  not  easily  represented  in  art  there- 
fore the  use  of  the  sheaf  of  wheat.     ( Figure  13). 

The  lily  (Figure  14)  as  a  symbol  of  Easter  refers  to  the  fact  that  a 
bulb  planted  in  the  ground  can  produce  a  complete  new  plant  in  which 
the  process  of  death  and  the  release  of  new  life  are  united.  Thus  the  lily 
suggests  that  immortal  life  is  attained  even  though  the  body  perishes.  The 
lily,  representing  purity,  symbolizes  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  chalice  (Figure  15)  is  a  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for 
the  redemption  of  all  men. 

The  bunch  of  grapes  (Figure  16)  signifies  the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 

The  anchor  (Figure  17),  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  Christian  sym- 
bols, was  used  freely  in  the  catacombs  as  a  form  of  the  disguised  cross.  It 
concealed  its  true  meaning  from  those  intent  on  persecuting  Christians.  In 
the  Mediterranean  area  an  anchor  was  a  natural  sign  for  sea-going  folk  and 
did  not  arouse  suspicion.  The  Biblical  reference  from  Hebrews  6:18,  19 
says  " —  the  hope  set  before  us:   which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul." 

The  Latin  cross  (Figure  18)  is  often  called  the  Calvary  cross  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  the  form  of  that  on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  Passion  or  the  Atonement. 

A  crown  is  a  Christian  symbol  of  sovereignty,  of  victory,  and  of  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.     "For  he  is  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings." 
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(Rev.  17:14).  The  crown  of  life  is  a  symbolic  expression  derived  from 
Rev.  2:10  and  3:11.  This  crown  (Figure  19)  using  the  fleur  de  lis,  a 
conventionalized  lily,  would  suggest  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ.  (See 
explanation  Figure  14). 

The  letters,  Alpha  and  Omega  (Figures  20  and  22)  are  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  use  of  these  letters  is  probably 
based  on  Rev.  22:13,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  first  and  the  last." 

An  open  book  symbolizes  perfect  intelligence  and  the  Holy  Bible 
(Figure  21)  God's  word. 

Omega  (Figure  22)  is  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  (See 
note  on  Alpha). 

A  cluster  of  grapes  (Figure  23)  repeats  the  symbol  for  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  Holy  Communion. 

The  hour  glass  with  wings,  (Figure  24)  symbolizes  the  passage  of 
time. 

Turning  from  the  windows  to  the  crosses  used  in  our  church,  the 
student  of  symbolism  will  find  they  are  not  all  alike  yet  are  appropriate  for 
their  purposes.  The  cross  to  be  found  in  the  glass  of  many  doors  leading 
into  Sunday  School  rooms  is  a  Cross  Patee  or  a  broadfooted  cross,  (Fig- 
ure 25 )  more  common  in  heraldry  than  in  religion.  At  one  time  this  cross 
with  the  initials  E  L  superimposed  was  used  as  an  insignia  for  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  the  young  people's  organization  which  preceded  the  Meth- 
odist Youth  Fellowship. 

The  Latin  cross  on  a  base  of  three  steps  (Figure  26)  is  called  a  Cal- 
vary or  graded  cross  and  symbolizes  the  cross  of  Calvary  over  which  Christ 
triumphed  on  Resurrection  Morn.  The  steps  in  descending  order  symbolize 
the  qualities  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Usually  this  type  of  cross, 
which  is  now  found  at  the  altar  in  the  main  sanctuary  and  in  the  prayer 
room,  is  placed  between  two  candles.  These  two  candles  signify  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Christ.  When  lighted  for  a  service,  they  refer  to  the 
quotation  describing  Christ  as  "the  Light  of  the  World."  The  symbol  or 
monogram  IHS  represents  a  contraction  of  the  Greek  word  for  Jesus.  From 
ignorance  of  its  origin,  the  symbol  is  often  regarded  as  an  abbreviation 
of  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  "Jesus  Savior  of  Men"  or  of  another  Latin 
phrase,  In  Hoc  Signo  (Vznces),  meaning  "In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer." 

The  crosses  to  be  found  on  the  gables  of  our  church  are  variations  of 
the  Celtic  cross  (Figure  27)  found  originally  in  Scotland.  The  circle  used 
back  of  the  cross  represents  the  endless  and  eternal  quality  of  life  for  him 
who  conquers  death  through  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior  who  died  on 
the  cross. 

The  pointed  arch  (Figure  28)  as  used  on  the  ends  of  pews,  in  the 
altar  rail,  on  the  pulpit  and  pulpit  chairs,  in  the  paneling  at  the  front  of 
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the  room,  and  in  the  stone  tracery  of  the  windows  signifies  aspiration  and 
striving  for  growth  in  the  spiritual  life.  This  type  of  arch  is  derived  from 
Gothic  architecture. 

In  the  symbolism  of  numbers,  one  is  never  certain  of  how  much  is  ac- 
cidental and  how  much  is  purposeful.  The  following  list  is  helpful  to 
those  who  care  to  make  their  own  applications  of  numbers  to  the  group- 
ing of  windows,  arches,  doors,  and  steps . 

One — means  one  true  God;  unity. 

Two — suggests  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Son  of  God  and  man. 

Three — represents  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Four — symbolizes  the  world  (four  corners  of  the  earth;  four  winds  of 
heaven;  four  elements:  earth,  air,  fire,  water.) 

Five — means  sacrifice;  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 

Six — represents  an  imperfect  number  being  one  less  than  seven. 

Seven — the  perfect  number  derived  from  the  addition  of  three  and 
four.  It  expresses  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
in  man. 

Eight — means  regeneration  (seven  days  of  creation  and  one  of  grace). 

Nine — symbolizes  the  number  of  mystery  (three  times  three). 

Ten — represents  the  complete  number — ten  commandments  which 
give  the  whole  duty  of  man  toward  God. 

Eleven — (Several  libraries  failed  to  reveal  any  symbolistic  interpreta- 
tion of  this  number  or  of  the  eleven-branch  candelabrum  to  be 
found  on  the  table  behind  the  pulpit.  Most  persons  believe 
that  this  number  refers  to  the  eleven  faithful  disciples.) 

Twelve — is  a  universal  number  (three  times  four)  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  twelve  tribes,  the  twelve  apostles. 

Forty — represents  the  generous  number  as  in  the  forty  days  on  Mt. 
Sinai  and  forty  days  in  the  wilderness. 

One  hundred — means  completeness  (ten  times  ten). 

This  article  has  attempted  to  point  out  the  symbolism  of  just  this  Meth- 
odist Church  and  has  purposely  omitted  much  that  is  more  interesting  and 
more  unusual.  To  those  wishing  to  study  Christian  symbolism  in  more  de- 
tail, a  library,  an  art  gallery,  a  church  or  a  cathedral  will  offer  a  real  op- 
portunity for  informational  adventure. 

Symbols  used  in  religion,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  found,  are 
quiet,  unobtrusive  teachers.  They  speak  of  the  tenets  of  faith,  of  the 
spiritual  riches  of  the  Christian  tradition. 
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The  Church  School 


Ralph  D.  Lucas 

In  Albert  J.  Perry's  "History  of  Knox  County,  Illinois"  (1912)  is 
found  the  following  tribute  to  that  branch  of  the  Church  called  the  Sun- 
day School,  now  more  appropriately  known  as  the  Church  School:  "Dur- 
ing the  whole  history  of  the  Galesburg  Church,  the  Sunday  School  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  Church." 

From  a  history  of  the  school  given  by  S.  A.  Wagoner  on  the  occasion  of 
homecoming  services  in  this  Church  on  October  31,  1926,  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  superintendents  is  given  as  follows:  "John  A.  Marshall, 
1856-74;  O.  B.  Folger,  1874-86;  C.  C.  Merrill,  1886-89;  O.  B.  Fol- 
ger,  1889-91;  C.  C.  Merrill,  1891-94;  Matthew  Andrews,  1894-95;  H.  E. 
Judson,  1895-98;  W.  A.  Jordan,  1898-03;  S.  A.  Wagoner,  1903-04;  W. 
A.  Jordan,  1904-12;  R.  G.  Roadstrum,  1912—." 

R.  G.  Roadstrum  continued  in  office  until  January  1,  1930,  and  the 
succession  thereafter  has  been  as  follows:  Ralph  D.  Lucas,  January  1, 
1930  to  January  1,  1938;  Leland  M.  Smith,  January  1,  1938  to  January 
1,  1941;  James  D.  Baker,  January  1,  1941  to  February  24,  1941;  Ralph 
K.  Catlett,  February  24,  1941  to  January  1,  1943;  John  D.  Black,  January 
1,  1943—. 

The  Church  School  has  been  a  source  of  strength  in  many  undertak- 
ings of  our  Church.  The  School  pledged  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  toward 
the  fund  for  building  our  present  Sanctuary.  This  money  was  collected 
by  successive  annual  offerings  received  in  the  month  of  May,  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  those  efforts  that  the  entire  amount  was  paid  in  full  by  the 
year  1916.  Some  unique  methods  were  used  in  arousing  interest  in  these 
annual  offerings.  In  May,  1914,  one  thousand  silver  dollars  were  brought 
to  the  altar.  In  May,  1915,  an  improvised  thermometer,  prepared  to  reg- 
ister another  $1,000.00,  figuratively  ran  over  the  top  when  the  total 
amounted  to  $1,126.16.  In  May,  1916,  a  flag  six  feet  by  four  feet  was 
completely  covered  with  various  denominations  of  currency  totalling 
$1,052.60. 

It  is  believed  that  the  movement  which  resulted  in  establishing  McCol- 
lum  Church,  now  located  at  Seminary  and  Fourth  Streets,  began  with  the 
decision  of  the  Official  Board  of  this  Church  on  July  3,  1910,  to  sponsor 
a  Mission  Sunday  School  in  the  south  part  of  Galesburg.  During  that  sum- 
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mer  the  school  became  firmly  established  with  teachers  provided  out  of 
our  membership  and  our  Church  School  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
furnishing  supplies  for  the  Mission. 

In  1918  a  property  was  purchased  as  a  home  for  this  Mission  School 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chambers  Streets.  With  the  remodelling,  the 
whole  project  cost  about  $3,500.00  and  our  School  assumed  the  payment 
of  about  $2,000.00  of  this  amount.  Annual  offerings  for  this  purpose 
were  received  in  May  of  each  year  and  the  debt  was  soon  paid.  Our 
School  continued  its  interest  in  this  Mission  which  in  1922  was  given  its 
present  name  in  honor  of  William  McCollum,  who  gave  many  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  First  Church  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mission.  By 
the  time  the  present  site  was  purchased  in  1926,  our  Church  School  had 
accumulated  a  fund  of  $2,432.95  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  larger  and 


A   $1,000.00  DAY  GROUP 

Taken   in   May,    1914.      On   this   occasion   one   thousand   silver   dollars   were 

brought  to  the  altar. 


more  suitable  quarters  for  the  Chapel  and  the  above  sum  was  turned  over 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  annual  offerings  for  the  McCollum  Chapel  building  fund  were 
received  for  several  years  in  the  month  of  May  and  thereafter  annually  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  receive  an  offering  in  the  month  of  May  for  some 
need  in  our  School  beyond  the  reach  of  the  regular  Sunday  offerings.  Ever 
since  1931  this  offering  has  been  received  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  and 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "May  Day  Fund." 

In  1926  the  Church  School  initiated  the  purchase  of  the  lot  west  of 
the  Church  for  the  sum  of  $4,800.00  and  carried  this  on  to  a  successful 
conclusion  with  the  final  payment  made  in  May,   1929.     Some  notable 
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occasions  in  this  undertaking  were  the  cash  offerings  of  $1,503.65  on  May 
1,  1927;  $1,183.27  on  May  20,  1928;  and  $1,887.31  on  May  5,  1929. 
At  the  last  offering,  following  a  plan  proposed  by  R.  G.  Roadstrum,  cer- 
tificates were  issued  to  individuals  and  groups  for  the  number  of  square 
feet  paid  for  on  behalf  of  the  School. 

During  the  above  period  some  challenging  records  were  made  in  at- 
tendance. In  a  series  of  rally  days  held  in  January,  February,  and  March 
of  1922,  the  attendance  was  765,  823,  and  1013,  respectively.  On  March 
25,  1928,  the  last  Sunday  in  an  eight  weeks'  contest,  the  attendance  was 
1,135  in  this  School  and  104  in  McCollum  Chapel.  The  average  atten- 
dance for  the  eight  weeks  was  828.  The  School  was  divided  into  "Reds" 
and  "Blues".  There  was  keen  competition  between  the  two  groups  and 
enthusiasm  ran  high.    The  "Reds"  won  by  a  margin  of  only  30. 

To  stimulate  attendance  during  the  summer  months  an  organization 
was  formed  in  1914  with  the  Greek  name,  Theta  Kappa  Beta,  signifying 
the  English  name,  "Warm  Weather  Helpers."  Membership  in  the  or- 
ganization was  awarded  to  those  faithful  in  attendance  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August.  In  addition  to  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Church  School  sponsored  an  entertainment  for  this  group  some- 
time during  the  following  year.  This  organization  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  for  almost  thirty  years,  but  in  recent  years  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  group  which  is  no  longer  active,  but  which  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution over  a  long  period  of  years,  was  the  Sunday  School  orchestra. 
A  few  years  ago  this  group  ceased  its  useful  service  when  the  weekly  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  present  system  in  which 
each  department  has  its  own  program.  Outstanding  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  was  given  by  Lloyd  K.  Bonham,  who,  as  player  or  director, 
was  associated  with  it  for  forty-one  years  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  Mrs.  Lloyd  K.  Bonham  was  the  accompanist. 

Our  Church  School,  as  further  evidence  of  its  missionary  spirit,  has, 
in  compliance  with  the  discipline  of  our  Church,  contributed  the  entire 
offering  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each  month  to  the  World  Service  Fund. 
It  is  believed  that  ever  since  December,  1918,  an  offering  has  been  taken 
annually  on  a  Sunday  immediately  before  Christmas  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  support  of  various  institutions  of  our  Church  and  in  the  com- 
munity and  for  overseas  relief.  The  Christmas  offering  has  become  one 
of  the  fine  traditions  of  our  Church  School  and  has  been  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed each  recurring  year. 

Another  tradition  which  has  been  the  source  of  pleasant  memories  for 
the  members  of  our  Church  has  been  the  annual  summer  picnic  held  in 
recent  years  at  Lincoln  Park  and  sponsored  by  the  School.  It  is  believed 
that  this  annual  gathering  has  been  held  every  summer  since  1913. 

Without  detracting  from  the  accomplishments  of  the  Church  School 
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during  other  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  from  January  1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1930,  was  a  period  of  outstand- 
ing achievements  which  have  not  been  surpassed  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  may  have  been  equalled  during  any  other  period  of  the  Church  School. 
While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  loyal  support  of  hundreds  of  people 
made  the  achievements  possible,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  remarkable 
record  was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  devotion  of  Ralph  G. 
Roadstrum,  who  was  the  general  superintendent  during  this  period  of 
eighteen  years.  In  appreciation  of  his  service  he  was  sent  as  our  delegate 
in  1928  to  the  World  Sunday  School  Convention  at  Los  Angeles. 

Lesson  materials  used  by  the  Church  School  are  those  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Bibles  are  given  each  year 
to  those  promoted  from  the  Primary  Department.  The  School  for  several 
years  has  cooperated  in  holding  a  two  or  three  weeks'  Daily  Bible  School 
following  the  dismissal  of  the  public  schools  in  June. 

We  have  just  recently  financed  the  purchase  of  a  sound  motion  picture 
machine  and  money  is  available  for  acquiring  additional  visual  aid  ma- 
terials. 

The  School  continues  to  have  a  large  enrollment  in  the  adult  depart- 
ment. There  are  three  classes  now  in  this  department,  the  Baracca-Berean, 
Loyal  Fellowship,  and  Christian  Adventure  classes.  On  June  1,  1941,  the 
two  oldest  classes,  the  Baracca  and  Berean,  united  under  the  present  joint 
name.  The  Berean  class  was  organized  in  1912  under  the  name  Young 
Married  People's  Class  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Berean  in  1921. 
The  Baracca  class  was  organized  in  1913.  The  Loyal  Fellowship  class 
was  organized  in  1921  and  the  Christian  Adventure  Class  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  October,  1940.  All  of  these  are  mixed  classes  of  both  men  and 
women. 

For  many  years  we  have  realized  that  the  space  in  the  educational  part 
of  our  church  is  not  properly  arranged  for  a  modern  school  of  religious 
education.  We  are  now  faced  with  such  increases  in  the  Nursery,  Begin- 
ners, Primary,  Junior  and  Youth  Departments  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  immediately  adopt  definite  plans  for  remodeling  and  enlarging  our 
educational  facilities.  The  attendance  in  the  Nursery,  Beginners,  Primary 
and  Junior  Departments  is  now  beyond  their  reasonable  capacity.  The 
Official  Board  has  entered  into  contract  with  an  architect  to  prepare  plans 
for  such  an  improvement.  We  must  proceed  promptly  or  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  unable  to  accommodate 
all  of  those  who  come  to  us  for  religious  training. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Church  School  is  now  1023,  divided 
among  the  following  departments:  Cradle  Roll,  50;  Nursery,  56;  Be- 
ginners, 69;  Primary,  70;  Junior,  79;  Youth,  187;  Adult,  41 6;  Home, 
50;  Teachers,  38;  and  other  officers,  8. 
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In  preparation  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  our  Church 
School  facilities,  we  have  recently  contracted  to  purchase  the  lot  north  of 
the  Church  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.00.  This  will  protect  our  Church  from 
other  encroachments  and  also  give  us  additional  room  which  may  be  used 
in  remodelling  the  north  portion  of  the  Church  in  order  to  furnish  ade- 
quate room  for  many  departments  of  our  Church  School  and  other  Church 
activities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  name  all  of  those  who  have  faithfully  served  the 
School,  and  in  many  instances  over  long  periods.  So  effectively  has  the 
work  been  done  that  annually  a  considerable  number  out  of  the  School 
have  joined  the  Church  and  out  of  these  new  members  leaders  continue 
to  arise  to  help  carry  on  the  program  of  the  Church. 

CHURCH  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


General   Superintendent 

Assistant  General   Superintendent. 
Secretary. 


Assistant   Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurer- 
Recording   Secretary. 

Librarian 

Cradle  Roll 

Home    Department— 


John   D.   Black 

Merwyn  F.   Hill 

Mrs.   Adelle  Rabenau 

Miss   Mildred    Fulton 

Miss    Merle    Bates 

Mrs.  Bertha  Holmes  Gentry 

Miss   Juanita   Birchard 

A.  D.  Stivers 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Stinson 

Page    L.    Baker 


Nursery  Department 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Franseen,  Supt. 
Teachers: 

Mrs.  Albert  Rodgers 

Miss  Peggy  Nevius 

Mrs.  John  Hickman 
Beginners  Department 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Ackerman,  Supt. 
Teachers: 

Mrs.   J.   L.   Fagan 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Witmer 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Pearson 
Primary  Department 

Mrs.  Dwight  Goff,  Supt. 
Teachers: 

Mrs.  Carl  C.  Houk 

Mrs.  Norton  P.  Rider 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Weimer 

Mrs.  Donald  Blaine 

Mrs.  Harold  Lapan 

Mrs.   William  Kneebone 

Mrs.  Galen  L.  Gregg,  Sec. 
Junior  Department 

Mrs.  Frank  V.  Skrivan,  Supt. 
Teachers: 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Harpman 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Jos.  W.  Smith 
Mrs.  Frank  Sutor 
Mrs.  Paul  W.  Lackey 
Dorothy  Lewis,  Sec. 
Anita  Storey,  Pianist 


Youth  Department 
Mr.  James  Naugle,  Supt. 
Mr.  Elburt  P.  Robson,  Asst.  Supt. 

Teachers: 
Miss  Velma  Fay  White 
Mrs.  Raye  Ragan 
Mrs.  Mills  Westfall 
Miss  Jeannine  Whitcomb 
Miss  Jane  Tomlinson 
Mr.  Leland  M.  Smith 
Mr.  W.  H.  Weimer 
Mr.  Roy  H.  Tomlinson 
Dr.  Raye  Ragan 

Adult  Department 
E.  E.  Larimer,  Supt. 
Baracca-Berean  Class: 

Dr.  T.  E.  Newland,  Teacher 
Loyal  Fellowship  Class: 

Dr.  M.  L.   O'Hara,  Teacher 
Christian  Adventure  Class: 

Dr.  W.  Lyle  Willhite,  Teacher 
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Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 

Miss  Velma  Fay  White 

M.Y.F.,  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  is  the  name  given  to  our  youth 
organization  since  the  uniting  conference.  To  many  of  us  the  M.Y.F.  is 
a  product  of  the  Epworth  League,  however,  the  Epworth  League  was  in  its 
turn  a  product  of  other  organizations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  locate  the  first  Young  People's  Society  in  the  Method- 
ist Church,  but  is  probable  that  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  sometime  previous 
to  1872.  In  that  city  Dr.  Neeley  of  the  51st  Street  Methodist  Church  had 
organized  a  Church  Lyceum,  which  had  in  view  the  systematic  reading  of 
approved  books.  Other  societies  were  formed  in  other  churches  in  the 
city  and  in  1872  a  petition  for  official  recognition  as  an  organized  body 
was  sent  to  the  General  Conference,  then  in  session  at  Brooklyn.  The 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported  favorably.  In  some 
manner,  however,  in  the  rush  of  closing  business  the  report  was  neglected. 
At  the  next  Conference,  that  of  1876,  the  report  of  1872  was  adopted  and 
the  Church  Lyceum  became  an  official  organization  within  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Lyceum  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  provide  suffic- 
ciently  for  the  spiritual  development  of  the  life  of  the  young  people  and 
as  a  result  other  societies  began  to  appear  in  various  churches.  A  few 
years  later  there  were  five  societies  of  young  people  working  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  These  were  as  follows,  giving  them  in  the  order  of 
their  formation: 

1.  On  August  25,  1883,  the  Young  People's  Alliance  became  an  as- 
sured fact.  The  organization  was  perfected  at  the  Desplaines  Camp- 
ground, not  far  from  Chicago.  This  society  was  marked  by  its  ardent 
loyalty  to  everything  that  it  considered  embraced  in  the  word  "Method- 
ism." 

2.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  always  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  among  the  first  to  realize  that 
the  Church  Lyceum  which  had  been  sanctioned  in  1876,  was  not  going  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people.  Accordingly,  he  set  to  work  to  supply 
the  element  which  the  Lyceum  lacked  and  began  to  organize  a  society  in 
which  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth  might  be  fostered  symmetrically. 
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As  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  "Oxford  League",  named  after  the  English 
University  in  which  the  "Holy  Club",  of  which  Wesley  was  a  member, 
had  its  existence,  was  founded.  The  new  organization  found  favor  and 
was  warmly  endorsed  at  the  "Christmas  Conference"  of  1884. 

3.  The  dream  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Twombly  was  the  formation  of  an  organi- 
zation which  would  bring  about  a  great  international  meeting  of  Method- 
ist young  people.  In  his  early  pastorates  he  commenced  to  organize  for 
this  purpose  and  finally  developed  the  Young  People's  Christian  League 
in  1887.  This  was  the  broadest  of  any  society  of  its  kind  then  existing  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  it  attempted  to  unify  all  the  others  by  refer- 
ence to  a  central  body  without  change  of  name,  constitution  or  method  of 
work. 

4.  The  Methodist  Young  People's  Union  was  strong  in  Michigan.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  most  alert  pastors  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  that  some  society  better  fitted  for  the  social  and  re- 
ligious culture  of  their  young  people  was  needed.  In  November,  1887,  a 
society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "The  Young  People's  Society  of 
Detroit  Conference." 

5.  The  fifth  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Alliance  of  the  North  Ohio 
Conference.  This  fifth  society,  like  some  of  the  others,  sought  to  unite 
all  the  young  people  of  the  Methodist  Church  into  one  central  organization. 

After  negotiations  between  the  societies,  Rev.  B.  F.  Demmick  invited 
each  of  the  societies  to  a  meeting  in  Central  Methodist  Church  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  On  May  14,  1889,  the  representatives  of  the  five  societies  met 
and  after  serious  and  thorough  discussion,  decided  upon  a  united  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  Epworth  League.  Three  years  later,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1892,  recognized  and  officially  adopted  the  Epworth 
League.  At  Des  Moines  in  1920,  the  General  Conference  gave  it  the 
standing  of  one  of  the  regular  benevolent  Boards  of  the  church.  This 
well  organized  League  accepted  responsibility  and  trained  leaders  for  the 
work  of  the  church.  The  work  of  the  Epworth  League  has  been  carried 
on  through  such  projects  as:  Bible  Study,  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
The  Win-My-Chum  Idea,  The  Morning  Watch  Movement,  and  The  Ep- 
worth League  Institute.  Under  the  name,  Epworth  League,  the  youth  of 
Methodism  continued  their  ever  broadening  influence  and  ever  widening 
field  of  activity  until  the  uniting  conference.  Since  that  time,  the  youth 
work  has  been  known  as  The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 

In  seeking  information  concerning  the  young  peoples  work  in  our  local 
church  we  found  old  programs,  a  secretary's  record  book,  a  scrap  book 
made  by  May  Spencer  in  1910,  and  a  record  book  or  Manual — as  they 
called  it — for  the  years  1890  and  1891.  In  the  last  named,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Luckey,  we  find  the  following,  which  he  had  written 
on  December  4,  1891: 
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"Up  to  the  spring  of  1888  there  was  no  organization  for  the  young 
people,  other  than  two  classes  which  were  poorly  attended.  Galesburg 
(Mizpah)  Chapter  425  of  the  Epworth  League  had  its  origin  in  a  move- 
ment begun  in  the  spring  of  1888.  After  considerable  conversation  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  at  which  the  pastor,  G.  J. 
Luckey,  presided,  and  Miss  Sadie  Folger  was  secretary.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  organize  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  in- 
creased activity  and  spirituality  of  the  young  people  of  the  church.  To 
secure  this  end  D.  F.  Wilson,  Maude  Berggren,  and  Ida  E.  Wilbur  were 
appointed  a  temporary  managing  committee,  and  J.  J.  Hunter,  Emma  Ar- 
nold, E.  Frank  Rowe,  Minnie  L.  Smith,  and  Sue  L.  Becker  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  constitution.  On  the  11th  of  April,  at  a  meeting  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  committee  on  constitution  made  their  report,  which  was 
adopted.  The  society  bore  the  name  "The  Young  People's  Christian 
Alliance".  Maude  Berggren,  Sadie  Folger,  and  J.  J.  Hunter  were  elected 
managing  committee. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1889,  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
require  the  election  of  the  chairman  of  the  managing  committee  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference  upon  nomination  by  the  society;  thus  bringing  the 
society  into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  church. 

On  the  14th  day  of  September,  1889,  after  carefully  considering  a 
proposition  to  annul  the  constitution  of  the  "Alliance"  and  adopt  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Epworth  League,  the  society  was  changed  into  a  chapter  of 
the  Epworth  League.  On  February  26th,  1890,  the  constitution  of  the 
Epworth  League,  as  revised  by  the  Board  of  Control  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago,  was  adopted. 

"The  League  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
this  Church.    Its  membership  now  numbers  126.     (December,  1891)" 

From  1902  to  1918,  we  found  programs  or  reports  which  indicate 
that  an  important  event  each  year  was  a  League  banquet  or  membership 
tea.  Their  programs  were  clever  and  show  us  that  much  time  and  effort 
were  given  to  planning  and  carrying  out  these  affairs. 

In  a  Church  Bulletin,  dated  May  12,  1901,  we  found  this  statement: 
"Some  of  our  Leaguers  are  planning  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  our 
Epworth  League  International  Conference."  No  other  records  were  found 
for  that  year.  However,  we  know  that  the  fifth  International  Epworth 
League  Conference  was  held  at  San  Francisco,  California,  in  July,  1901. 

The  Sixth  International  Conference  was  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
1903.  To  this  conference  the  Galesburg  Chapter  sent  as  a  delegate  Grace 
Allen.  Grace  Allen  Weaver  reports  to  us  that  the  people  of  Detroit  began 
early  in  the  year  to  make  plans  for  that  conference.  In  a  central  park  op- 
posite the  City  Hall,  they  had  cut  shrubbery  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese 
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cross  and  had  used  two  colors  of  shrubs  to  spell  the  words:  "Look  Up; 
Lift  Up.",  which  was  the  motto  of  the  League. 

Through  the  years  the  Epworth  League,  since  the  uniting  conference 
the  M.Y.F.,  has  continued  to  carry  a  share  of  the  church  work  by  such 
projects  as  institutes,  district  meetings,  booth  festivals,  and  missionary 
support.  Year  after  year  many  baskets  of  food  were  given  to  those  in  need 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Another  tradition  was  the  singing  of 
Christmas  Carols  at  the  homes  of  the  sick  and  shut-ins. 

Among  the  names  appearing  on  the  programs  and  in  reports  of  the 
organization,  we  find  a  number  who  are  still  active  members  of  the  church. 
Our  beloved  Miss  Ida  E.  Wilbur,  who  was  on  the  very  first  organization 
committee  in  1888,  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  our  church  and  attends 
church  regularly.  Others  mentioned  as  loyal  and  active  workers  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Larimer,  Miss  Nellie  Chase,  Grace  Allen 
(Weaver),  Mildred  Gaumer  (Paul),  Haroldine  Ives  (Hazen),  Con  Ha- 
zen,  Lillie  Peterson  (Sutherland),  Sayles  Wake,  Flossie  Lowery  (Wake), 
Lois  Springer  (Stivers),  LaVonna  McCollum  (Torley),  Caroline  McCol- 
lum  (Toothe),  Lawrence  Duffy,  John  F.  Peterson,  Cecil  Robbins  (Knott), 
Lyle  Brown,  Myrle  Bates,  Pearl  Williamson  (Lucas),  Velma  Fay  White. 

The  first  President  of  the  League  was  Fred  R.  Hinman,  who  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1889  when  the  Chapter  became  a  part  of  the  Epworth 
League.  He  served  that  fall  and  the  entire  year  of  1890.  Following  are 
the  presidents  in  chronological  order:  1891,  E.  A.  Hebberd;  1892,  Min- 
nie L.  Smith;  1893,  H.  E.  Judson;  1894,  M.  Evelyn  Strong;  1895,  M.  M. 
Seibert;  1896,  Nellie  Dean;  1897,  S.  A.  Wagoner;  1898,  Prof.  H. 
E.  Griffith;  1899,  S.  A.  Wagoner;  1900,  M.  H.  Dugger;  1902,  Alice 
Bergland;  1904,  James  Cunningham;  1905,  Fred  Shoop;  1906,  J. 
Ross  McClure;  1907,  Harold  Mather;  1908,  Clarence  Nelson;  1909, 
Ernest  Larimer;  1910,  Hester  Challman;  1911,  E.  D.  Cushman; 
1912,  Mary  Rogers;  1913,  F.  E.  Winterburn;  1914,  Franz  Rickaby  and 
Marjorie  Dimmitt;  1915,  Prof.  J.  M.  Weddell;  1916,  Ralph  Kimball; 
1917-18,  J.  Marion  Butler;  1920-21,  Orpha  Brooks  and  Forrest  Cooley; 
1921-22,  John  F.  Peterson;  1922-23,  Gerald  Webb;  1923-24,  Helen  Rin- 
ker  Miller;  1924-25,  Lyle  Brown;  1925-26,  Iva  Beetley;  1926-27,  Hazel 
Wilson;  1927-29;  Paul  DeVore;  1929-31,  Allen  Dale  Weaver;  1931-32, 
Tadd  Wake;  1932-33,  Gifford  Stoke;  1933-34,  Don  Herlocker;  1934-35, 
Francis  Paul;  1935-36,  David  Shepherd;  1936-37,  Robert  Giles;  1937-38, 
Harold  Guenther;  1938-39,  Mary  Elizabeth  Doyle  (Weaver);  1939-40, 
Margaret  Torley  (Winchel);  1940-41,  William  G.  White;  1941-42,  Ra- 
dah  Telford  (Hill);  1942-43,  Joe  Fairbairn;  1943-44,  Gene  Schwilck; 
1944-45,  C.  Lee  Furrow;  1945-46,  Peggy  Stouffer;  1946-47,  Paul  Van 
Alstyne. 
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Our  Women's  Societies 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Olson 
<&> 

We  cannot  but  recall  that  the  very  first  steps  in  carrying  the  Christian 
message  were  taken  by  women:  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  on  the  first  Easter  Morning.  The  scriptural  statement  is,  "Certain 
women  of  our  company  amazed  us."  This  statement  is  characteristic  of 
the  part  played  by  women  through  all  the  Christian  centuries.  They  have 
amazed  us  again  and  again. 

Women  have  been  active  in  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  since 
the  earliest  times;  at  first  in  a  limited  way  because  of  tradition  and  then 
with  increasing  freedom. 

On  March  23,  1869,  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
formed.  This  was  not  the  first  time  women  participated  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  was  their  first  official  organization.  The  Foreign  Society  as  well 
as  a  Home  Missionary  Society  grew  in  size  and  activity  until  the  women 
were  sending,  and  assuming  total  responsibility  for  their  own  mission- 
aries. 

During  this  same  period  of  time  the  women  continued  their  active 
interest  in  the  local  church  through  an  effective  organization  known  as  the 
Ladies  Aid.  In  many  instances  it  was  this  organization  that  kept  the  little 
church  from  closing  during  stringent  economic  times. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  union  of  the  three  branches  of  Methodism 
(Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and 
Methodist  Protestant  Church)  in  1939,  the  type  of  organization  was 
changed.  The  result  is  the  present  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service, 
which  includes  all  women's  activities  with  a  division  for  local  churchwork 
(the  former  Ladies  Aid)  and  a  division  for  missionary  activities  (the  for- 
mer Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies ) .  This  new  organization  also 
embraces  the  children's  and  youth  work  done  by  the  former  missionary 
societies. 

The  Women's  work  began  in  this  church  in  1866,  when  a  group 
known  as  the  Mite  Society  was  organized.  This  developed  into  the  Ladies 
Dime  Society,  and  later  into  the  Ladies  Social  Union.  Then  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Annie  C. 
Waite,  on  March  5th,  1870,  and  their  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening. 
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Their  early  years  were  full  of  sacrifices  and  disappointments,  but  at  the 
end  of  forty-four  years,  this  little  band  of  enthusiastic  women  had  raised 
$11,725.  Sometimes  there  were  only  five  women  attending  the  meetings, 
but  the  meetings  were  conducted  in  a  business-like  way  and  always  there 
was  a  delegate  sent  to  the  District  meetings. 

Many  discussions  were  held  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
new  members  and  ways  of  interesting  more  women  in  missions.  Their 
programs  consisted  of  readings  from  the  North  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  essays  on  China,  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  Japan.  Today, 
we  are  having  programs  along  the  same  lines  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  not  prepared  and  presented  with  any  more  interest  than  in  the  earlier 
days.  There  was  also  a  Society  of  Young  Ladies  and  a  Mission  Band. 
Both  of  these  groups  were  guests,  at  different  times,  of  the  Foreign  Society, 
presenting  musical  programs  and  papers  on  various  subjects. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  came  into  existence  about  1884,  but  no 
records  are  to  be  found.  However,  we  do  know  that  both  Societies  met 
jointly  for  years.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  August  1st,  1906.  Each 
Society  had  its  own  officers.  For  the  first  six  months  of  each  year  the 
Home  Society  held  their  sessions  first,  and  for  the  last  six  months  the  For- 
eign Society  held  their  sessions  first. 

One  thing  was  worthy  of  note:  the  Missionary  pledge  had  increased 
steadily  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  $1,500.00  per  year. 

On  August  2nd,  1940,  the  work  of  these  Societies  was  brought  to  a 
close  as  individual  groups,  since  they  were  to  join  the  new  organization 
which  was  to  embrace  all  of  the  women's  activities  in  connection  with 
the  church. 

The  Social  Union  became  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  on  January  9th,  1912, 
and  a  new  office  created,  that  of  Financial  Secretary,  which  was  ably  filled 
for  many  years  by  Mrs.  Elfreda  Olson. 

At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Kellogg  and 
Tompkins  Streets,  many  records  were  burned,  but  the  Aid  Society  has 
kept  its  enthusiasm  for  work,  and  many  things  have  been  done,  and  much 
money  has  been  raised. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Ives  was  the  president  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  this 
church  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  raising  $20,000.00.  This 
seemed  a  large  undertaking,  but  as  always,  our  women  paid  it  in  time, 
and  then  took  on  some  notes  which  had  been  taken  out  by  the  Church 
Board. 

Although  we  have  been  a  busy  Society,  burdened  with  debts,  we  have 
done  our  share  in  Community  work:  furnished  a  room  in  Cottage  Hos- 
pital, contributed  to  the  support  of  a  home  for  working  girls  which  later 
expanded  and  is  now  known  as  the  Catherine  Club.  We  continue  our 
contributions  to  the  Community  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Knox  County 
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Tuberculosis  Society  and  retain  our  membership  in  the  Council  of  Church 
Women.     In  1930  we  furnished  vestments  for  our  choir. 

The  money  provided  by  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  for  various  purposes 
was  earned  by  serving  meals,  and  giving  Vanishing,  Parsonage,  Calendar, 
Washing,  Witch,  and  many  other  Teas.  Our  Bazaars  were  very  profitable, 
and  in  1929  we  published  3,000  Cook  Books,  and  in  1940  we  published 
4,000,  all  of  which  have  been  sold. 

Early  in  1937,  the  plan  of  earning  money  was  changed.  The  women 
of  our  church  were  divided  into  ten  Divisions,  the  names  being  drawn 
by  the  chairmen  of  these  Divisions,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Randolph  Knott,  to  serve  two  years.  Each 
Division  was  to  hold  one  meeting  each  month,  preferably  in  the  homes 
of  the  members,  the  object  being  to  promote  sociability  among  our  women 
and  to  allow  them  to  become  better  acquainted.  Each  Division  was  to 
earn  a  certain  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year — $50.00. 

The  first  meeting  in  each  month  was  to  be  a  general  assembly  when  the 
business  of  the  Society  was  transacted.  This  plan  was  accepted  and  en- 
joyed to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  with  real  sorrow  that  the  women  parted 
when  the  two-year  period  was  up  and  a  new  Division  formed.  The  first 
Division  Chairmen  were:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Olson,  Mrs.  Erwin  Alters,  Mrs. 
George  Raich,  Mrs.  Ella  Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Mrs.  John  Barrow, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Frank,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Kensel,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Achelphol.  Mrs.  Cecil  Jordan  was  chairman  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional group. 

In  1940,  when  the  Aid  Society,  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  became  the  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service,  we  followed  the  plan  as  given  in  the  Guide 
which  is  published  for  this  Society.  "The  purpose  of  the  Woman's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Service  shall  be  to  unite  all  the  women  of  the  church  in 
Christian  living  and  service:  to  help  develop  and  support  Christian  Work 
among  women  and  children  around  the  world:  to  develop  the  spiritual 
life;  to  study  the  needs  of  the  world;  to  take  part  in  such  service  activities 
as  will  strengthen  the  local  church,  improve  civic,  community  and  world 
conditions.  To  this  end  this  organization  shall  seek  to  enlist  women, 
young  people  and  children  in  this  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  secure  funds 
for  the  activities  in  the  local  church  and  support  of  the  work  under- 
taken at  home  and  abroad  for  the  establishment  of  a  World  Christian 
Community." 

We  are  now  divided  as  before,  into  Divisions — each  Division  meeting 
on  the  third  Friday  of  the  month,  at  which  necessary  business  is  conducted 
and  devotionals  and  a  missionary  talk  given.  Each  Division  is  given  a 
quota,  which  is  raised  each  year  and  turned  into  the  general  fund  of  our 
local  organization.    A  budget  is  prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
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divided  into  eleven  parts,  thus  making  the  quota  for  each  Division.  This 
quota  at  present  is  $300.00. 

The  Centennial  year  officers  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  are:  President,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Storey;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Weimer  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hazen;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Gran- 
ing;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Catlett;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Peterson;  Financial  Secretary,  Mrs.  C  H.  Olson. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done.  We  are  still  infants,  but  we  expect  to 
do  even  greater  things  in  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

<&> 

GLIMPSES  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  AUXILIARIES 

BY  MRS.   GRACE  ALLEN  WEAVER 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
one  of  the  women's  organizations  devoting  its  energies  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries.  This  organization,  locally,  dates  back  to  1869, 
when  an  appeal  came  from  the  first  Methodist  Missionaries  to  India  from 
America,  Miss  Isabelle  Thoburn,  an  educator,  and  Dr.  Clara  Swain,  a 
physician,  who  felt  there  was  a  real  need,  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  women  of  America  to  distinguish  themselves  in  that  field  of 
endeavor. 

Following  that  appeal,  a  Society  was  organized  in  our  Church.  One 
of  the  missionaries  to  whom  this  Society  gave  their  support  was  Miss 
Marjorie  Dimmitt,  a  teacher  in  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
India. 

Our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  observed  its  60th  anni- 
versary on  March  23,  1929,  with  an  appropriate  program,  stressing  a 
3-fold  program  of  stewardship:    "Prayer,  Personality,  and  Possessions." 

On  June  8,  1880,  following  an  appeal  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Hartzell,  a 
local  society  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized, 
with  one  of  its  objects  being  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  Mrs.  Hart- 
zell had  started  in  organizing  schools  for  Negro  women  and  girls  in  New 
Orleans.  This  activity  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
undertaking. 

The  W.H.M.S.  also  organized  a  local  group,  which  carried  out  the 
National  program.  Mrs.  I.  P.  Rinker  conducted  a  Missionary  Training 
Class  for  study  of  "International  Peace"  and  Mission  Study.  This  course 
was  offered  to  both  the  W.H.M.S.  and  the  W.F.M.S.,  and  much  interest 
was  shown  by  both  Societies. 

Two  of  our  members  have  received  Conference  recognition:  Mrs. 
T.   E.   Newland   was   for   twelve   years   corresponding   secretary   of   the 
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W.H.M.S.  of  that  body.  Mrs.  I.  P.  Rinker  served  as  Conference  presi- 
dent of  the  W.H.M.S.  after  the  Conference  unification. 

Once  each  year,  each  Society  used  a  morning  church  service  for  pre- 
senting their  needs  for  the  Thank  Offering,  the  message  usually  being 
presented  by  a  speaker  direct  from  the  missionary  field.  The  gifts  were 
voluntary  pledges,  to  be  used  to  maintain  schools  at  home,  to  support 
missionaries  abroad,  and  to  train  Nationals  and  medical  missionaries. 

The  work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  would  be  incomplete  without 
notice  of  the  various  Auxiliaries. 

The  Young  Women's  Missionary  Society  was  organized  shortly  after 
the' senior  groups.  Many  of  the  members  were  teachers.  They  met  eve- 
nings, carrying  out  an  educational  program.  Miss  Ida  Wilbur  (our 
oldest  member  today)  recalls  that  three  of  the  earliest  members  were 
known  as  the  "Three  Emmas:  Emma  Arnold,  Emma  Hollis  and  Emma 
Ringstrom,"  and  that  the  church  which  burned  contained  a  memorial 
window  for  Miss  Ringstrom. 

Later  the  children  were  organized  into  a  "Home  Guard"  group  and 
a  "King's  Heralds"  Foreign  group.  Miss  Goldie  Kling  and  other  spon- 
sors instructed  them  in  foreign  work  by  the  use  of  pageants  and  mis- 
sionary papers.  They  were  taught  sacrificial  giving  by  the  use  of  Mite 
Boxes,  in  which  to  save  their  pennies  for  the  support  of  children's  mis- 
sionaries. 

Two  teen-age  groups  of  girls  were  organized,  the  "Standard  Bearers," 
auxiliary  to  W.F.M.S.,  and  "Queen  Esthers,"  auxiliary  to  W.H.M.S. 
Both  groups  were  supervised  by  members  of  the  adult  groups. 

The  "Little  Light  Bearers"  and  "Mothers'  Jewels"  were  babies  of  our 
church  members,  who  contributed  a  small  amount  as  dues  for  support  of 
children's  missionaries. 

The  Wesleyan  Service  Guild  was  a  group  of  business  and  professional 
women,  organized  in  1929,  by  Miss  Velma  Fay  White.  Their  work  was 
in  behalf  of  both  Home  and  Foreign  work,  their  efforts  and  money  being 
divided  equally  between  the  two  groups. 

The  Missionary  Societies  of  our  church  were  a  group  of  Christian 
women  who  forgot  their  individual  needs  in  a  fellowship  of  service,  unit- 
ing their  dollars  and  hours  with  thousands  of  other  dollars  and  hours  to 
accomplish  what  to  one  alone  would  have  been  impossible.  They  tried 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  "Good  Physician"  who  responded  to  every 
need,  physically  and  spiritually.  In  1940,  the  Home  and  Foreign  Societies, 
in  accordance  with  the  National  plan,  united  to  carry  out  a  more  complete 
program  under  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service,  helping  women 
to  gain  a  larger  conception  of  work,  by  exchange  of  methods  and  plans  of 
other  societies  in  Methodism,  and  consideration  of  all  problems  relating 
to  women's  work  in  the  church. 
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Our  Men's  Work 

Dr.  Louis  N.  Tate 

Records  on  the  men's  work  in  our  local  church  are  rather  fragmentary, 
but  we  will  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  information  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  with  reference  to  such  work. 

So  far  as  known,  the  first  brotherhood  in  our  local  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1903.  This  was  called  "The  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul" — a  National  Methodist  Fraternity.  This  brotherhood 
was  of  short  duration,  lasting  only  from  July  20  until  December  8  of  that 
year.  There  were  about  70  members  of  the  organization,  with  Mr.  S.  A. 
Wagoner  as  president. 

In  1907  there  were  twenty-two  saloons  in  Galesburg.  It  was  univer- 
sally conceeded  by  the  people  who  were  not  in  favor  of  saloons,  that  this 
was  too  many  for  a  city  the  size  of  Galesburg.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
State  law  which  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  saloon  question 
every  two  years,  by  townships.  A  number  of  men  of  the  community,  in- 
cluding among  its  number  members  of  the  various  churches,  decided 
something  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  They  met  to  discuss  methods 
best  suited  to  the  throwing  out  of  the  saloons. 

It  was  finally  decided  the  best  plan  would  be  to  hold  a  series  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings  with  the  idea  that  more  people  would  become  interested 
in  the  problem  in  this  manner.  It  was  thus  that  the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday 
was  invited  to  come  to  the  city  as  the  first  of  the  series. 

A  large  tabernacle  was  erected  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Mary  Allen  West  School.  Various  of  the  churches  organized  Men's 
Leagues,  among  them  the  Methodist,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  at  the  ser- 
vices, and  later  to  do  what  they  could  in  the  elections  to  make  the  City  of 
Galesburg  anti-saloon  territory. 

The  Billy  Sunday  meetings  were  a  great  success — hundreds  were  con- 
verted, in  fact,  one  of  them  being  one  of  the  prominent  saloon  keepers. 
The  second  series  of  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Gypsy  Smith,  the 
services  being  held  in  Central  Congregational  Church,  and  these  services 
created  much  interest,  for  Rev.  Smith  was  a  powerful  and  convincing 
speaker. 

The  third  series  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  Reign  Scoviile  in  a 
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tabernacle  just  south  of  the  Santa  Fe  depot,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
the  Foley  Mortuary.  The  latter  tabernacle  was  financed  by  the  Christian 
Church,  which  had  an  outstanding  Men's  League,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Barnett  of  that  church. 

Following  the  meetings  the  various  Men's  Leagues  met  nightly;  the 
city  was  organized  into  zones,  and  during  the  campaign  each  zone  was 
thoroughly  canvassed. 

When  the  sample  ballots  were  posted,  it  was  learned  that  the  wording 
on  the  ballot  was  in  a  way  misleading:  "Shail  this  city  become  anti-saloon 
territory?"  Everything  possible  was  done  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the 
fact  that  to  vote  "no"  was  a  vote  for  the  saloon.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Men's  Leagues,  many  of  the  church  members 
voted  in  favor  of  the  saloon,  according  to  some  who  after  the  election  ac- 
knowledged their  error.  However,  the  election  was  carried  by  the  drys  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  city  became  dry  territory  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Thus  was  demonstrated  conclusively,  the  value  of  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  Most  of  the  Leagues  were  abandoned  after  they  had 
accomplished  their  purpose,  but  their  action  should  be  a  good  one  to  fol- 
low in  the  future  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  rid  our  community  of  any 
outstanding  nuisance. 

In  1909,  the  year  of  the  big  fire,  the  Methodist  Brotherhood  was 
headed  by  Lyman  Wilson  as  president.  They  held  their  devotional  at 
10:00  a.  m.  before  the  morning  church  service  and  the  Brotherhood  met  on 
the  second  Monday  evening  of  each  month.  The  object  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  to  promote  the  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  its 
members  and  to  engage  in  every  good  organization  of  the  church  and 
build  up  a  standard  of  noble  living.  This  was  carried  out  through  religious 
and  social  service,  Bible  and  Mission  study,  fellowship  and  membership. 

In  the  1911  directory  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  there 
is  mention  of  a  Brotherhood  Bible  Class  with  Mr.  M.  M.  Richardson  as 
president.  The  suggestions  of  this  Brotherhood  Bible  Class  were  to  speak 
well  of  the  church,  its  work,  and  its  members;  to  invite  friends  and  strang- 
ers to  church  services;  to  arrange  for  and  accommodate  a  plan  for  system- 
atic Bible  study;  to  have  a  plan  for  systematic  giving;  and  to  try  to  break 
up  the  conventional  stiffness  so  common  in  many  churches. 

Again  in  1913  there  was  a  Men's  Brotherhood  when  the  church  moved 
into  its  new  home  on  the  corner  of  Kellogg  and  Ferris  Streets,  with  Mr. 
D.  W.  McDermand  as  president.  The  Brotherhood  meetings  were  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  evening  of  each  month  and  all  men  of  the  church 
and  congregation  were  welcome.  The  purpose  of  this  Brotherhood  was 
to  promote  the  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  of  its  members  and  to 
help  in  every  work  of  the  church;  to  put  strength  into  the  business  affairs 
of  the  church;  to  invite  and  welcome  men;  take  the  public  services  of  the 
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church  under  their  special  care  and  to  cultivate  friendship  of  the  boys  and 
establish  them  in  a  Christian  life  and  church  fellowship. 

The  Men's  Brotherhood  is  again  listed  in  the  Directory  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  published  in  December,  1921,  with  Judge  Walter  C. 
Frank  as  president.  It  states  that  the  city  was  divided  into  fifteen  districts 
with  a  chairman  of  each  district  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood. 

In  August,  1942,  a  group  of  men  met  and  decided  to  form  an  organi- 
zation known  as  Methodist  Men.  It  was  agreed  to  send  out  a  questionaire 
to  all  the  men  in  the  church,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
attitude  on  the  proposed  organization.  There  was  a  good  response  to  this 
questionaire,  so  much  so  that  sixty-seven  men  of  the  church  met  on  Mon- 
day evening,  October  5,  1942,  in  the  church  parlors  and  formed  a  men's 
organization.  A  report  was  given  on  the  work  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee. A  guest  speaker  then  gave  a  very  interesting  outline  of  a  suggested 
program  for  the  Brotherhood.  A  temporary  chairman  was  then  appointed, 
after  which  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  presented  and  adopted  after 
some  revisions  had  been  made.  The  nominating  committee  then  presented 
a  slate  of  officers  which  were  unanimously  elected :  Henry  Marshall,  pres- 
ident; Forrest  Cooley,  1st  Vice  President;  Ralph  D.  Lucas,  2nd  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Wallace  A.  Nelson,  Secretary;  D.  W.  Hayes,  Treasurer;  W.  E.  Ter- 
rell, Representative  Agent  for  Methodist  Layman. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Club  should  have  definite  projects  in  view.  A 
project  committee  was  appointed  and  the  following  projects  were  sug- 
gested by  this  committee: 

1.  Strive  to  interest  and  to  help  organize  in  neighboring  towns  other 
Church  Brotherhoods. 

2.  To  have  teams  of  men  available  to  supply  in  churches  where  ser- 

vices otherwise  could  not  be  held. 

3.  To  materially  assist  the  church  program  with  special  emphasis  on 
fellowship  of  Evangelism. 

4.  Sponsor  a  men's  chorus  which  would  be  of  service  to  our  own 

church  and  other  organizations. 

5.  Under-write  and  sponsor  the  Father  and  Son  Banquet  and  a  Mother 

and  Daughter  Banquet. 

6.  General  family  fun  night.  All  members  and  friends  of  the  church 
to  be  invited. 

7.  A  glass  case  to  be  placed  in  the  foyer.  The  case  to  contain  pictures 
of  the  boys  in  service. 

8.  Copies  of  Link  and  The  Upper  Room  to  be  sent  to  induction  cen- 
ters, local  Army  Hospital,  and  Camp  Ellis.  The  Upper  Room  was 
also  sent  to  every  one  who  went  into  the  service  of  his  country  from 
our  church  during  the  period  of  that  service.  A  dodger  or  fly-leaf 
to  be  sent  with  each  publication,  giving  name  of  donor  organiza- 
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tion  and  extending  an  invitation  to  attend  church  services  when 
in  Galesburg. 

9.  Sponsor  one  month  broadcast  of  church  services. 

The  organization  of  Methodist  Men  has  been  an  active  and  interested 
group  since  its  inception  with  a  membership  of  well  over  a  hundred  each 
year.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  permanent  organizations  of  the 
church  and  as  having  a  definite  function  to  perform.  Each  year  since  its 
beginning,  certain  programs  and  projects  have  high-lighted  the  activities 
of  the  club.  Among  these  are  the  Father  and  Son  Banquet,  the  chicken 
dinners  at  Rio,  to  which  our  ladies  are  also  invited,  and  the  family  fun 
night,  to  which  the  whole  family  is  invited.  We  have  sent  teams  of  men 
out  to  neighboring  churches  to  conduct  services  where  they  had  no  regular 
pastor.  The  glass  case  was  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the  church,  wherein  the 
pictures  were  placed  of  those  from  our  church  serving  in  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices of  our  country.  We  are  the  sponsors  of  Explorer  Post  Number  14, 
an  organization  of  Senior  Boy  Scouts.  We  have  also  been  interested  in  our 
Boy  Scout  Troop  Number  14,  sponsored  by  the  Official  Board. 

In  October  of  each  year  we  have  been  host  to  the  Galesburg  District 
Methodist  Men's  Banquet.  A  number  of  outstanding  speakers  such  as 
Bishop  Titus  Lowe,  Bishop  J.  Ralph  Magee,  Dr.  Earl  E.  Harper,  and  the 
Honorable  Francis  M.  Hughes  have  addressed  over  five  hundred  men  at 
these  banquets.    Almost  every  church  in  the  District  has  been  represented. 

Many  interesting  and  worth-while  projects  have  been  carried  out  each 
year  under  the  leadership  of  the  following  presidents  in  addition  to  the 
first  president,  Henry  Marshall.  Succeeding  Mr.  Marshall  as  president 
was  J.  R.  Peck  for  the  year  1944-45;  T.  G.  Storey,  1945-46;  R.  W.  Kensel, 
1946-47.  The  officers  for  Centennial  year  are:  C.  C.  Lovell,  president; 
Jack  Steward,  1st  vice  president;  A.  T.  Lindberg,  2nd  vice  president;  M. 
W.  Johnson,  secretary;  R.  J.  Kent,  treasurer.  The  appointment  of  a  rep- 
resentative for  the  Methodist  Layman  has  been  discontinued,  as  that  pub- 
lication is  being  sent  to  all  members  of  Methodist  Men  on  receipt  of  their 
annual  dues. 

During  these  succeeding  years  the  Methodist  Men  have  met  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  These  meetings  are  usually  carried  out  with  a  period  of 
group  singing,  followed  by  a  devotional  service,  after  which  the  main 
feature  of  the  evening  is  presented.  This  may  be  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
spiring talk,  movies,  or  some  other  worthwhile  and  interesting  program. 
A  short  business  meeting  is  then  conducted,  followed  by  the  social  part  of 
the  evening. 

This  organization  has  helped  to  promote  a  fine  spirit  among  the  men 
of  our  church  and  a  willingness  to  undertake  many  special  projects  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time. 
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The  Choir 

Mrs.  Pearl  Williamson  Lucas 

Traditionally,  music  has  been  a  vital  element  in  the  Methodist  relig- 
ious experience.  The  ancient  chants,  with  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
had  been  the  only  music  thought  fit  to  be  heard  in  the  House  of  God.  The 
Wesleys  changed  all  that.  From  the  preface  of  John  Wesley's  Methodist 
Hymn  Book  of  1780  come  these  lines:  "When  poetry  thus  keeps  its  place, 
as  the  handmaid  of  piety,  it  shall  attain  not  a  poor  perishable  wreath,  but 
a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away."  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Benson  in  "The  Hymnody 
of  the  Christian  Church"  says  of  the  Wesley  hymns  and  hymn  books: 
"The  hymns  were  a  part  of  John  Wesley's  scheme  of  education.  Behind 
the  long  succession  of  books  was  the  single  purpose  of  elevating  the  hum- 
ble minds  of  his  followers  by  the  inspiration  of  poetry,  and  the  unfailing 
conviction  that  in  his  brother's  verse  he  had  found  the  medium."  It  is 
said  on  good  authority  that  the  Wesley  hymns  and  Methodist  singing  in 
England  paved  the  way  for  Handel's  great  oratorio,  the  "Messiah",  which 
made  its  appearance  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the  Wes- 
ley hymnals.  It  was  the  Wesleys  who  had  discovered  a  public  who  would 
appreciate  and  support  the  oratorio. 

We  find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Methodist  Church,  not  only  an  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians  but  also  the  basic  theology  of 
Methodism.  Participation  in  hymn  singing  by  the  congregation  has  been 
encouraged  as  a  source  of  help  and  strength  and  First  Church  has  always 
had  spirited  congregational  singing. 

From  the  earliest  records  available,  it  appears  that  our  church  has  de- 
pended upon  a  choir  for  leadership  in  the  use  of  music  in  the  worship 
services.  There  have  been  other  musical  groups,  such  as  quartets,  special 
choruses  and  orchestras,  which  flourished  during  various  periods,  but  none 
appear  to  have  had  such  a  central  place  of  influence  as  the  choir,  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  volunteered  their  musical  talent  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  person  who  acted  as  choir  director. 

It  is  not  reasonably  possible  to  name  all  of  those  who  have  served  in 
this  important  department,  and  in  many  cases  over  long  periods  of  years. 
It  is  unknown  just  when  Mrs.  Flora  Hibbard  Philleo  became  director  of 
the  choir,  but  the  period  of  her  service  ended  in  1885.     It  is  believed 
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that  the  following  is  an  accurate  list  of  those  who  have  directed  the  choir 
since  1885: 

Rev.  H.  D.  Clark  and  Mr.  Quincy  Peyton  Manning,  1885-89;  Mr. 
Allen  E.  Brobst  with  Mr.  O.  B.  Folger,  assistant,  1889-91;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Wisegarver,  1891-95;  Prof.  Allen  B.  Dow,  1895-96;  for  a  period  begin- 
ning in  1896,  Mr.  E.  L.  Philbrook;  some  time  between  1896  and  1903 
Mrs.  Mayme  B.  Perry  and  Mrs.  James  Howe  were  directors.  Prof.  Wm. 
P.  Drew  with  Miss  Winnifred  Johnston,  assistant,  1907-08;  Prof.  Harold 
A.  Loring,  1909;  Prof.  J.  MacC.  Weddell,  1909-1 1;  Miss  Winifred  John- 
ston, 1911-12;  Professor  George  A.  Stout,  1912-13;  Mrs.  Winifred  John- 
ston Nelson,  1913;  Mr.  Lloyd  Bonham,  1913-15;  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Wil- 
liams, 1915;  Mr.  Everett  E.  Hinchliff,  1916-43;  Mr.  Clarence  Deakins, 
1943-44;  Miss  Florence  Bergendahl,  1944-45;  Miss  Lucille  Robertson, 
1945-46;  Mrs.  John  Leland,  1946-47;  Mrs.  Mary  Kay  McMillan,  1947—. 

Beginning  in  1903,  Lincoln  H.  Jelliff  was  a  member  and  a  director 
of  a  quartet.  Other  members  of  quartets  during  the  period  from  1903  to 
1907  included:  Faith  Nash,  Forrest  Horrell,  Mrs.  Harry  Kimber,  Lillian 
Elwood,  Abbie  Hanna,  Nelle  Townsend,  Everett  Hinchliff,  Harold  Spin- 
ner, Curry  Shaffer  and  Howard  Williamson. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  church  services  have  been  var- 
ious types  of  organs,  which  served  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  choir  and 
congregational  singing  and,  as  has  been  the  usual  custom,  a  place  has  been 
made  for  organ  music  as  a  means  of  leading  the  assembly  in  the  worship. 
Thus  the  organ  has  had  a  position  of  primary  importance  in  the  worship 
services  of  the  church.  The  importance  of  the  organ  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  our  church  as  in  many  others  the  organ  is  placed  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  front  of  the  sanctuary.  Naturally  the  effective- 
ness of  this  instrument  has  depended  upon  the  musical  ability  and  spirit- 
ual foundation  of  the  organists,  many  of  whom  have  served  long  and 
faithfully.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  following  people  have  served 
as  organists: 

Miss  Ella  Paulson  and  Mrs.  Selma  Burgland  Hunter,  1885-96;  Miss 
Carrie  Munson,  1896-1903;  Mrs.  Mary  Tait  Dugger,  1903-07;  Mrs.  Alta 
Merriam  Graves  with  Miss  Grace  F.  Allen,  assistant,  1907-10;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Munson  Brooks,  1910-11;  James  MacC.  Weddell,  1911-26;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Munson  Brooks,  1926-36;  Mrs.  Lola  Babbitt  Cummings,  1936 — .  Other 
assistant  organists  have  been:  Martha  Campbell,  Howard  A.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Williamson  Lucas,  Miss  Muriel  Snell,  Miss  Doris  Miles,  and 
Mrs.  Lorraine  Fensterer  Odal. 

On  February  27,  1896,  the  Grand  Dedicatory  Organ  Concert  was 
given  with  John  Winter  Thompson  as  guest  organist,  Mr.  E.  L.  Philbrook 
director  of  the  choir,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Miller  and  Miss  Carrie  Munson  ac- 
companists, and  Helen  Carleton  Marsh,  soloist.    This  was  the  occasion  of 
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the  dedication  of  the  first  pipe  organ,  a  three  manual  organ  manufactured 
by  the  Jackson  Organ  Company. 

On  March  22,  1908,  the  choir  presented  "The  Holy  City",  by  Gaul, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  Prentiss  Drew.  Mrs.  Alta  Graves 
was  organist  and  the  quartet  was  composed  of  Miss  Winnifred  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Helen  Carleton  Marsh,  Mr.  Harry  Comstock  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Curry  S.  Shaffer.     The  members  of  the  choir  for  that  presentation  were: 

Soprano:  Mrs.  J.  C.  F.  Webb,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Johnson  (Meriam  Bergland), 
Mrs.  Monroe  Shaffer,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Graham,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Burson,  Mrs.  Hattie' 
Elser,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Whitehead,  Mrs.  H.  Barcus,  Miss  Grace  F.  Allen,  Miss 


OUR  JUNIOR  CHOIR 

as  they  appeared  at  one  of  our  Wednesday  evening  Family  Night 
gatherings  in  February,   1947. 


Flora  Avery,  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  Mildred  Gaumer,  Miss  Sara  L.  Green, 
Miss  Laura  E.  Hane,  Miss  Vera  L.  Hanna,  Miss  Haroldine  Ives,  Miss 
Frances  Main,  Miss  Irene  Olson,  Miss  Ella  Paulson,  Miss  Mary  Rogers. 

Alto:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Berry,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Guenther,  Mrs.  Judson  W.  Hoover, 
Mrs.  Maud  Hilborn,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hazen,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Southworth,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Townsend,  Miss  Grace  M.  Fleharty,  Miss  Mae  Hazen,  Miss  Mabel 
V.  Moore,  Miss  Reba  Shaffer,  Miss  Ethel  Southworth,  Miss  Grace  Upton. 

Tenor:    Mr.  A.  W.  Bowlin,  Mr.  J.  J.  Berry,  Mr.  Con  Hazen,  Mr.  Jud- 
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son  W.  Hoover,  Mr.  Ernest  Larimer,  Mr.  Roy  J^L  Morey,  Mr.  Wm.  Peters, 
Mr.  John  M.  Whitehead. 

Bass:  Mr.  Bonnie  Bowman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Clark,  Mr.  L.  J.  Hazen,  Mr. 
L.  F.  Lawrence,  Mr.  H.  V.  Mather,  Mr.  Leroy.  McGrew,  Mr.  Ray  Sauter, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Southworth,  Mr.  C.  Fred  Shoop,  Mr.  Curry  S.  Shaffer,  Mr. 
Orrin  Smith. 

On  May  17,  1909,  Miss  Grace  F.  Allen  gave  her  graduating  recital 
on  the  Methodist  organ.  This  was  the  last  recital  given  before  the  church 
burned. 

During  the  week  of  dedication  of  the  new  church  in  January,  1913, 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Middleshulte,  renowned  organist,  gave  a  dedicatory  recital. 
The  new  three  manual  organ,  built  by  the  Hinners  Organ  Company,  was 
skillfully  played  by  Prof.  James  MacC.  Weddell  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  His  unusual  talent  for  creating  the  appropriate  atmosphere  and 
mood  by  means  of  improvisation  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
worshiped  in  our  church  during  those  years. 

On  December  1,  1913,  during  Dr.  L.  F.  Dimmitt's  pastorate,  the 
Official  Board  approved  the  purchase  of  vestments  for  the  choir. 

In  April,  1913,  Dr.  M.  W.  Olson  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee,  and  held  that  position  for  many  years.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  until  his  death  in  1945. 

On  September  14,  1916,  Everett  E.  Hinchliff  was  employed  as  direc- 
tor of  the  choir  and  served  until  1943,  a  period  of  28  years.  During  this 
period  Mr.  Hinchliff  gave  splendid  leadership,  not  only  to  the  church 
but  to  the  community,  and  for  a  number  of  years  directed  the  Community 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  in  the  presentation  of  Handel's  "Messiah".  The 
church  gave  a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hinchliff' s  25th  year  as 
director.  On  many  occasions  during  this  period,  Mrs.  Hinchliff  contributed 
her  musical  talent  as  soloist,  and  on  some  occasions  assisted  Mr.  Hinchliff 
in  directing  the  choir. 

Mr.  Clarence  Deakins,  who  followed  Mr.  Hinchliff,  continued  the 
tradition  in  presenting  the  "Messiah"  in  December,  1944. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lucille  Robertson,  the  choir  presented 
"Requiem"  by  Faure,  during  the  Easter  season  of  1946,  this  presentation 
being  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  members  of  our  church  who  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II.  Mr.  James  Patterson,  baritone  soloist  on  this 
occasion,  was  soloist  in  our  choir  for  fifteen  years. 

Junior  choirs  have  been  developed  from  time  to  time  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  J.  MacC.  Weddell,  Mr.  E.  E.  Hinchliff,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Umfleet,  Mrs.  Frank  Pitman  and  Mrs.  Harry  St.  John,  Jr.  The  two  child- 
ren's choirs  directed  by  Mrs.  St.  John  made  an  appearance  at  the  last 
Easter  service  wearing  new  white  robes  with  red  ties,  adding  a  fine  note 
of  praise  to  the  worship  service. 
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Choir  members  in  the  Centennial  year  are: 

Soprano:  Mrs.  Mills  Westfall,  Mrs.  Glenn  Hoxworth,  Mrs.  George 
Figg,  Miss  Jane  Tomlinson,  Miss  Esta  Yerkey,  Miss  Helen  Barrow,  Mrs. 
Dick  Miller,  Mrs.  Florence  Miller,  Miss  Estelle  Kehlenbach,  Miss  Betty 
Kirk,  Mrs.  Vera  Young,  Miss  Rosalie  Montrose,  Miss  Mary  Lou  Linde- 
mann,  Miss  Bernadine  Morris,  Miss  Jane  Jordan,  Mrs.  Marie  Naff,  Miss 
Jeannine  Whitcomb,  Miss  Virginia  Bonnefor,  Miss  Patricia  Houk,  Miss 
Martha  Wilson,  Miss  Joan  Stouffer,  Miss  Mariana  Hinton,  Miss  Peggy 
Nevius,  Miss  Marylin  Fagan,  Miss  Mary  Eloise  Reynolds. 

Alto:  Mrs.  Charles  Lutz,  Mrs.  Frank  Pitman,  Mrs.  Bertha  Mayhall, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Northey,  Miss  Lorraine  Fensterer,  Miss  Mabel  Ashley,  Miss 
Ann  Tomlinson,  Miss  Barnetta  Swanson,  Miss  Joyce  Larson,  Mrs.  Harold 
A.  Brown. 

Tenors:  Mr.  Ernest  Larimer,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Jim  Bowman, 
Mr.  Harry  Weaver,  Mr.  John  J.  Mathis,  Mr.  George  Lowery. 

Bass:  Mr.  Harold  Larson,  Mr.  Dick  Miller,  Mr.  Elim  Carlson,  Mr. 
Robert  Putman,  Mr.  Carl  Thornblad,  Mr.  Glen  Sward,  Mr.  Rex  Ragan, 
Mr.  Roger  Ragan,  Mr.  Don  Fuller. 
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JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL 

By  Charles  Wesley— 1740 

One  of  the  supreme  hymns  of  the  world.     It  has  gone  to  the  corners  of  the  earth  with 
the  English  language,  and  has  been  translated  into  virtually  all  languages. 

Biblical  Text:    The  eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling  place,  and  underneath  are   the  ever- 
lasting  arms. — Deut.    3  3:27. 

1.  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,  3.    Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want; 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,  More  than  all  in  thee  I  find; 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll,                             Raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high!                         Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind. 
Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide,                           Just  and  holy  is  thy  name, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past;  I   am   all   unrighteousness; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide,  False  and  full  of  sin  I  am, 

O  receive  my  soul  at  last!    Amen.  Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

2.  Other  refuge  have  I  none;                             4.    Plenteous  grace  with  thee  is  found, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee:  Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin: 
Leave,  ah!   leave  me  not  alone,  Let  the  healing  streams  abound; 
Still  support  and  comfort  me:  Make  and  keep  me  pure  within. 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed,  Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art, 
All  my  help  from  thee  I  bring;  Freely  let  me  take  of  thee: 
Cover   my   defenseless   head  Spring  thou  up  within  my  heart, 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.  Rise  to  all  eternity. 
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Church  Financing  Reveals 
A  Century  of  Progress 

Wallace  A.  Nelson 

A  review  of  the  financial  records  clearly  indicate  that  the  church  found- 
ers possessed,  not  only  vision  and  foresight,  but  also  a  rare  type  of  cour- 
age. When  a  need  existed  for  expansion  in  the  physical  properties  and 
equipment,  or  where  the  educational  or  spiritual  program  of  the  church 
needed  financial  support,  there  was  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership from  the  earliest  days,  to  provide  the  required  funds.  The  mem- 
bership, by  their  contributions,  emphasized  the  fact  that  they  made  no 
mental  reservations  when  they  pledged  "To  support  the  Methodist  Church 
with  my  prayers,  my  gifts,  and  my  presence." 

Generally,  one  of  four  methods  was  used  in  financing  the  current  ex- 
pense and  benevolence  programs  of  the  church : 

1 — Strictly  voluntary  contributions 

2 — Apportionment  of  annual  budget  on  a  per  capita  basis 

3 — Continuous  pledge 

4 — Annual  pledge. 

For  many  years,  the  current  expense  and  benevolence  obligations  were 
discharged  with  income  received  through  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
membership.  This  method  apparently  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  expand- 
ing program  of  the  church  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  which 
is  quoted  from  the  Manual  of  1888: 

"For  several  years  we  have  been  compelled  to  permit  a  large  indebted- 
ness to  follow  from  one  year  to  another,  greatly  perplexing  the  Official 
Board,  and  inconveniencing  parties  to  whom  the  amounts  were  due.  We 
rejoice,  however,  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  the  indebtedness, 
which  amounted  to  $550  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  has  been  reduced 
to  $275.  This  balance  must  be  added  to  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised 
this  year  for  Pastor's  salary  and  current  expenses,  which,  including  this 
indebtedness,  is  $2,500.   To  provide  this  sum  an  apportionment  has  been 
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carefully  and  judiciously  made  to  the  several  members  of  the  church  in 
such  sums  as  will,  if  paid  weekly,  provide  for  the  entire  amount." 

In  1889,  some  "subscriptions"  were  solicited  but  by  1891  the  strictly 
voluntary  method  of  raising  funds  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  apportion- 
ment. The  1891  Manual  included  a  paragraph  on  the  "Financial  Plan" 
which  read: 

"Entering  upon  our  current  year,  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  some  plan 
for  fulfilling  our  vows  made  when  admitted  to  the  fellowship  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  to  "Contribute  of  our  earthly  substance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  ability  God  has  given  us." 

"An  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  church  has  been  made,  and  a  careful  apportionment  of  the 
same  to  the  several  members  of  the  church  in  such  sums  as  will,  if  paid 
weekly,  provide  for  the  entire  amount. 

"If  the  Committee  on  Finance  have,  according  to  your  judgment,  erred 
in  the  amount  of  your  apportionment,  call  on  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Coburn,  136  East  Main  Street,  who  will  give  you  full  opportunity  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  plan,  financial  needs  and  comparison  of  your  appor- 
tionment with  others,  and  will  make  such  modification  as  in  the  light  of 
these  facts  is  justified." 

By  the  year  1895,  the  "apportionment  plan"  had  become  an  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  church.  The  Manual  for  the  year  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  seats  of  the  church  are  free.  The  financial  plan  is  the  envelope 
system.  All  moneys  contributed  through  envelopes  or  thrown  loosely 
into  the  basket  go  for  current  expenses  of  the  church,  which  include  sup- 
port of  Bishops,  Presiding  Elder,  Pastor,  janitor,  light,  fuel,  music,  etc. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  church  year  the  total  expense  of  the  church  is 
estimated  and  an  apportionment  is  made  to  the  membership  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Each  and  all  have  the  right  to  ask  the  same  to  be 
lowered  or  raised,  but  the  discipline  of  the  church  gives  the  right  to  the 
Board  of  Stewards  to  demand  from  every  member  the  statement  as  to 
what  they  will  pay.  When  the  new  members  are  received  the  Treasurer 
sends  an  apportionment  at  the  time  of  sending  out  the  quarterly  statement 
after  joining  the  church.  If  no  appeal  is  made  the  name  will  be  entered 
on  the  Treasurer's  book,  and  the  amount  apportioned  expected.  Every 
member  is  expected  to  contribute  something — the  poor  according  to  will- 
ingness and  the  rich  according  to  ability.  No  one  will  be  excused  except 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  and  the  Treasurer  is  instructed  to  report  to  Finance 
Committee  all  who  refuse  or  fail  to  meet  their  obligations." 

The  apportionment  plan  was  followed  at  least  until  1913  inasmuch  as 
the  1913  Manual,  or  Directory,  sets  forth  the  schedule  of  required  con- 
tributions as  follows: 
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"minimum  schedule:  the' classification 

"Men  21  years  of  age  or  over  to  be  assessed  15c  per  week. 

"Women  21  years  of  age  or  over  to  be  assessed  10c  per  week. 

"Young  folks  16  years  of  age  to  21  years  to  be  assessed  5c  per  week. 

"Children  under  16  years  of  age  to  be  assessed  2c  per  week. 

"All  tithers  are  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  offerings  without  further 
suggestion  or  appeal  from  the  Committee. 

"Those  who  have  been  paying  more  than  this  minimum  schedule  and 
others  able  to  pay  more  than  the  schedule  are  earnestly  urged  to  maintain 
or  to  advance  their  regular  contributions  to  the  best  of  their  ability  because 
of  the  evident  fact  that  the  sums  realized  by  this  assessment  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  defray  the  annual  expenses. 

"Those  who  conscientiously  believe  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum assessment  are  requested  to  report  their  case  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  have  been  invested  with  authority  by  the  Official  Board  to  con- 
sider such  reports." 

On  or  about  the  year  1920,  the  Apportionment  Plan  gave  way  to  the 
Annual  Every  Member  Canvass  Plan  under  which  members  were  annually 
solicited  for  pledges.  For  a  period  of  seven  years,  beginning  in  about 
1935,  Continuous  Pledges  were  accepted  under  which  the  members  were 
permitted  to  make  pledges  which  carried  over  from  year  to  year  without 
change.  Under  the  continuous  pledge  plan,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
pledges  were  infrequently  increased  but  too  often  decreased.  Income  to 
the  church  was  insufficient  to  cover  annual  operating  budgets  and  so  be- 
ginning in  1942  the  Annual  Every  Member  Canvass  Plan  was  revived 
and  is  now  the  established  financial  plan  of  the  church. 

Building  Fund  Campaigns,  Benevolence  Obligations,  and  Current  Ex- 
pense Budgets  in  the  early  days  were  grouped,  making  it  impossible  to 
provide  accurate  comparisons  with  the  budgets  of  recent  years.  However, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  early  church  members  gave  most  liberally  and  sac- 
rincially  of  their  means.  The  budget  for  this  Centennial  Year,  1947,  is 
set  at  $20,800.00  to  cover  current  expenses  and  benevolences  which  bud- 
get is  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  financial  responsibilities  which 
the  founders  of  our  church  assumed  a  century  ago. 

We  revere  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  our  church,  and  to  them 
we  express  our  profound  gratitude  for  a  task  well  done.  Because  of  their 
vision,  foresight,  courage,  and  unselfishness  we  have  an  adequate  plant  in 
which  we  can  with  comfort,  convenience,  and  efficiency  carry  on  the  work 
which  the  founders  so  nobly  inaugurated  100  years  ago. 
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Boy  Scout  Activities 

George  E.  Springer 

Seven  years  after  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  had  been  chartered  as  a 
National  organization,  the  movement  was  launched  in  Galesburg  by  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Landon. 

It  was  then  that  a  group  of  men  of  our  church,  H.  L.  Freed,  C.  H. 
Olson,  Dr.  Louis  N.  Tate,  Edwin  Elwert,  and  W.  T.  Klussman  organized 
a  Boy  Scout  Troop  and  received  its  first  charter  on  June  13,  1922,  as 
Troop  7.  Mr.  Elwert  was  the  first  Scoutmaster,  with  Mr.  Klussman  as 
assistant. 

Mr.  Elwert  was  an  outstanding  Scoutmaster,  particularly  emphasizing 
camping  and  first  aid.  He  used  Gumm's  timber  as  a  camp  ground,  and 
he,  with  his  troop,  made  a  swimming  hole  in  that  locality  by  building  a 
dam  across  a  small  creek,  and  also  helped  other  scouts  build  a  log  cabin. 
Mr.  Elwert  served  as  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  7  for  three  years,  then  resigned 
to  become  chairman  of  the  Wigwam  Council. 

For  the  next  year  the  troop  was  not  very  active,  and  in  December,  1926, 
Dr.  M.  W.  Olson,  George  E.  Springer,  F.  M.  Grigsby,  Ralph  Lucas,  and 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Bready,  then  our  pastor,  reorganized  the  troop  with  the 
Official  Board  of  our  Church  as  sponsor.  They  received  the  first  charter 
on  February  28,  1927,  as  Troop  14.  George  Springer  was  chairman  of 
the  Troop  Committee,  and  also  acted  as  Scoutmaster  for  the  first  two 
years. 

On  June  15,  1929,  Bert  Linrothe  became  Scoutmaster,  and  continued 
as  such  until  February  10,  1931,  when  he  resigned.  Silas  Weinberg  then 
served  as  Scoutmaster  for  the  next  six  years.  Mr.  Weinberg  was  an  out- 
standing leader,  making  the  troop  one  of  the  best  in  the  Council.  One  of 
the  high  lights  was  the  promotion  of  the  Methodist  cabin  at  Lake  Storey. 
The  project  was  actually  started  November  5,  1936,  but  in  1937  the  Elks 
Lodge  was  invited  to  join  us,  and  they  accepted,  sharing  half  of  the 
building  expense  and  maintenance.  It  then  became  known  as  the 
Methodist-Elk  Scout  Cabin,  and  has  been  serving  a  fine  purpose  for  over- 
night hikes  for  both  boy  and  girl  scout  troops  ever  since.  January  31, 
1938,  Mr.  Weinberg  resigned,  as  he  was  moving  to  Chicago. 

For  the  next  two  years,  several  men  at  different  times  were  appointed 
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Scoutmaster,  but  George  Springer,  who  was  still  chairman  of  the  Troop 
Committee,  acted  as  Scoutmaster  most  of  the  time  until  September  1,  1939, 
when  Dr.  E.  O.  Larson  became  Scoutmaster,  and  in  1941  the  Troop  Com- 
mittee was  reorganized  to  a  committee  of  six  men,  with  W.  M.  Potts  as 
chairman.  George  Springer  served  as  chairman  of  the  Troop  Committee 
from  December,  1926,  until  he  resigned  in  1941.  He  is  still  a  member 
of  the  committee.  In  1945  Mr.  Potts  resigned,  as  he  was  elected 
executive  chairman  of  the  Prairie  Council.  At  this  time  Wallace  A.  Nel- 
son accepted  the  chairmanship  of  Troop  14  committee. 

Dr.  Larson  continued  to  serve  as  Scoutmaster  until  June,  1947,  thus 
serving  almost  eight  years  in  that  capacity.  His  excellent  work  kept  Troop 
14  at  the  top  in  the  Council  all  through  his  administration.  Under  his 
leadership  more  boys  attended  summer  camp  and  Camp-o-ree  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  troop.  He  was  outstanding  in  his  advance- 
ment program  for  members  of  his  troop,  having  had  11  boys  attain  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout,  the  highest  rank  in  Scouting.  While  Dr.  Larson  has 
resigned  as  Scoutmaster,  he  will  continue  as  a  committeeman  for  Troop  14. 

Mr.  James  B.  Maguire  is  now  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  14.  He  is  ex- 
perienced, and  we  are  sure  will  have  a  fine  troop. 

The  value  of  the  Scout  organization  of  the  church  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  troops  mentioned  above  have  had  over  three  hundred 
boys  in  membership,  and  is  believed  they  have  all  become  good  citizens. 
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Presiding  Elders 

and  District  Superintendents  of 

Galesburg  Church 

Rev.  M.  L  O'Harra 

First  of  all,  a  few  explanatory  remarks.  From  1847  to  1856  Gales- 
burg was  in  the  Rock  River  Conference.  In  1856  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  later  became  the  Central  Illinois  Conference,  drew 
off  from  the  Rock  River  Conference  and  was  organized  as  the  Peoria  Con- 
ference, and  thus  Galesburg  automatically  became  a  part  of  that  Confer- 
ence. 

In  1861  the  name  of  the  Conference  was  changed  to  Central  Illinois 
Conference  and  continued  to  be  so  named  until  1927,  when  it  merged  with 
the  Illinois  Conference  and  by  mutual  agreement  the  name  Central  was 
dropped  and  the  entire  territory  is  now  known  as  the  Illinois  Conference. 

The  name  of  the  District  in  which  Galesburg  has  been  located  has 
been  changed  several  times.  Notations  of  this  fact  will  be  made  as  the 
list  of  names  of  Presiding  Elders  and  District  Superintendents  are  men- 
tioned. For  many  years  the  presiding  official  of  each  District  was  known 
as  the  Presiding  Elder,  but  at  the  General  Conference  of  1908  the  title 
was  changed  to  District  Superintendent. 

With  this  as  a  preamble,  the  following  list  of  these  officials  is  here- 
with presented.  During  the  period  of  1847-55,  while  Galesburg  was  in 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  there  were  three  Presiding  Elders.  Galesburg 
was  in  the  Peoria  District  1847-48  with  Richard  Haney,  Presiding  Elder. 
Galesburg  was  then  placed  in  the  Knoxville  District  with  the  following 
Presiding  Elders:  John  Morey,  1848-50;  Milton  Bourne,  1850-54;  Rich- 
ard Haney,  1854-55. 

All  of  these  were  of  pioneer  stock  and  experienced  the  same  vicissi- 
tudes as  did  all  pioneers  of  that  day.  It  would  doubtless  be  of  great  interest 
to  this  generation  if  we  could  read  the  memoirs  of  each  of  these  three 
men.  But  inasmuch  as  neither  of  them  left  any  printed  story  of  his  life, 
this  is  not  now  possible.     The  writer  of  these  lines  knew  none  of  them 
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personally,  except  Richard  Haney,  universally  known  as  Uncle  Dick 
Haney.  He  was  noted  for  his  gift  of  preaching,  his  dauntless  courage 
and  his  unusual  personality.  The  writer,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  heard 
Uncle  Dick  give  a  lecture  in  which  he  recounted  many  of  the  experiences 
of  his  life  as  a  Circuit  Rider,  the  very  memory  of  which  brings  a  thrill  to 
the  heart. 

In  1856  when  the  Peoria  Conference  was  organized,  Galesburg  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  Knoxville  District  and  Henry  Summers  was  Presiding 
Elder  1856-58.  In  1858  the  name  was  changed  to  Galesburg  District  and 
Henry  Summers  continued  as  Presiding  Elder  until  1861. 

In  1861  the  name  of  the  District  was  changed  to  Monmouth  District 
with  John  Morey,  1861-62  and  F.  Smith,  1862-63  as  Presiding  Elders. 
The  name  was  again  changed  to  Macomb  District  with  W.  H.  Hunter, 
Presiding  Elder,  1863-66.  Again  the  name  was  changed  to  Monmouth 
District  and  remained  so  for  the  ensuing  sixteen  years,  the  Presiding  El- 
ders being  W.  H.  Hunter,  1866-68;  B.  C.  Swartz,  1868-69;  Richard 
Haney,  1869-73;  Joseph  S.  Cummings,  1873-77;  A.  K.  Tullis,  1877-81; 
W.  M.  Collins,  1881-82. 

By  this  time  the  period  of  pioneer  evangelism  had  ended,  but  each  of 
these  men  had  begun  his  ministry  while  many  pioneer  features  of  the 
work  still  remained. 

In  1882  Monmouth  District  gave  place  to  the  name  Galesburg  Dis- 
trict, with  M.  C.  Bowlin  as  Presiding  Elder,  1882-83.  In  1883  the  name 
reverted  to  Monmouth  District  for  one  year  with  M.  C.  Bowlin  as  Pre- 
siding Elder. 

Again  it  became  Galesburg  District  in  1884,  under  which  name  it 
continued  until  1929  with  the  following  Presiding  Elders:  M.  C.  Bowlin, 
1884-86;  Joseph  S.  Cummings,  1886-92;  George  J.  Luckey,  1892-94; 
Horace  D.  Clarke,  1894-98;  John  H.  Ryan,  1898-1903;  R.  Emory  Buckey, 
1903-08. 

In  1908  the  title  of  Presiding  Elder  was  embalmed  in  history  and  the 
title  became  District  Superintendent,  and  with  that  title  R.  E.  Buckey 
served  his  sixth  year,  1908-09.  Following  him  came  Joe  Bell,  1909-15; 
C.  F.  W.  Smith,  1915-21;  M.  L.  O'Harra,  1921-26;  T.  E.  Newland, 
1926-29,  who  had  previously  served  six  years  as  District  Superintendent 
on  the  Peoria  District. 

In  1929,  because  of  the  division  of  the  Conference  into  only  seven 
districts,  which  for  a  few  years  had  been  nine  districts  and  previous  to  that 
eleven  districts,  the  name  was  changed  to  Rock  Island  District,  with  T.  E. 
Newland,  District  Superintendent,  1929-32. 

Again  the  name  was  changed  to  Galesburg  District,  which  continues 
unto  the  present  time,  with  the  following  Superintendents:     Frank  A.  Mc- 
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Carty,  1932-35;  Arthur  Cates,  1935-41;  Walter  Day,  1941-46;  Paul 
Curry,  present  incumbent. 

It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  give  a  character  sketch  of  each  of 
these  men,  but  space  forbids.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  though  dif- 
fering in  personal  qualities  and  in  their  approach  to  administrative  duties 
of  office,  yet  were  they  all  workmen  of  God  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Of  the  twenty-four  men  named  above,  only  six  are  now  living,  four 
of  whom  have  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  Conference.  The 
oldest  of  these  is  John  H.  Ryan,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois,  now  at  the  age  of  88 
years.  Two  others  who  have  retired  and  are  living  in  Galesburg,  T.  E. 
Newland  and  M.  L.  O'Harra,  were  young  men  just  entering  the  ministry 
when  John  H.  Ryan  became  their  Presiding  Elder.  Naturally  they  hold 
him  in  a  special  degree  of  admiration  and  affection  for  his  fine  personality 
and  for  his  influence  upon  their  early  ministry. 

Arthur  Cates  is  also  retired  and  makes  his  home  in  Paxton,  Illinois. 
Two  are  still  in  the  active  itinerancy,  Walter  Day,  now  pastor  of  Grace 
Methodist  Church  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  Paul  Curry,  our  present  Dis- 
trict Superintendent,  lives  in  Abingdon. 

Eighteen  of  the  number  have  passed  from  earthly  scenes.  The  story 
of  their  lives  and  their  activities  among  the  churches,  are  they  not  all  writ- 
ten in  the  Book  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conference?  But  their  faith- 
fulness and  loyalty,  their  brave  and  life-long  devotion  and  sacrifices  are 
recorded  only  in  the  Book  of  God's  Remembrance,  to  be  told  as  a  memo- 
rial of  them  when  suns  and  stars  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 
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McCollum  Methodist  Church 


lames  S.  Botkin 

Following  the  Billy  Sunday  evangelistic  campaign  here  in  1907,  a 
Bible  Class  was  organized  by  a  few  people  in  the  southeast  part  of  our 
city,  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  the  need  of  a  Sunday  School  in  this  part  of 
town  was  suggested.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  was  held  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  P.  G.  Nelson,  who  became  the  first  superintendent. 
After  the  first  two  meetings  in  the  Nelson  home,  the  children  responded 
so  well,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rent  a  building  for  this  purpose.  A  build- 
ing was  rented  on  South  Seminary  Street,  which  later  was  the  location  of 
the  Cullum  Ice  Cream  Factory.  The  furniture  and  all  the  equipment  was 
furnished  by  the  members  of  this  organization.  Following  the  prayer 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaves,  about  25  members  of  this 
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school  proceeded  to  this  building,  which  had  been  rented,  and  dedicated 
it  by  joining  hands  and  praying,  after  10:00  p.  m. 

The  first  meeting  in  this  new  building  was  so  well  attended  that  many 
had  to  stand.  The  school  remained  in  this  location  for  a  short  time  only. 
A  three-room  dwelling  near  by  was  rented  for  Sunday  School  purposes. 
The  members  of  this  organization,  together  with  the  help  of  several  active 
church  people  from  other  churches  in  the  city  furnished  all  the  decora- 
tions, repairs,  and  equipment  needed  for  this  new  location.  Teachers  were 
furnished  by  the  First  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Churches. 
Mrs.  Nelson,  the  superintendent,  moved  away  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Southworth 
from  the  First  Church  was  elected  superintendent. 

In  1915,  William  McCollum  from  the  First  Church  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  had  charge  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1921.  Mr. 
McCollum  during  this  time,  built  up  a  fine  Sunday  School,  and  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  him.  This  church  property  belongs  to  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  McCollum  Chapel. 

In  191 8,  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  of  the  First  Church  purchased 
the  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  South  Chambers  and  East  Third  Streets.  This 
building  was  remodeled  and  adapted  to  accommodate  the  Sunday  School. 
The  First  Church  furnished  several  teachers  at  this  time. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  McCollum  in  1921,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Goff  was 
appointed  superintendent,  by  a  committee  from  First  Church,  and  she 
served  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years.  Under  her  leadership,  the  school  did 
fine  work.  The  attendance  increased  and  splendid  progress  was  made. 
During  this  time  she  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  served 
fifteen  years  as  such. 

Sunday  School  was  the  only  service  held  by  this  organization  until 
1922,  when  Rev.  E.  L.  Eary  was  assigned  to  preach  at  McCollum  Chapel 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  1923,  Rev.  John  P.  Peterson  was  assigned  as 
minister  by  District  Superintendent  Rev.  M.  L.  O'Harra.  Under  his  pas- 
torate a  morning  service  was  conducted,  and  a  fine  organization  built  up. 

During  this  time  special  days  were  set  apart  in  the  First  Methodist 
Sunday  School,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Roadstrum  who  was 
superintendent.  On  these  days,  offerings  were  received  and  placed  in  a 
special  fund,  to  be  used  later  in  purchasing  a  building  for  this  Sunday 
School.  The  McCollum  Chapel  people  during  this  time,  were  also  tak- 
ing up  special  offerings  which  were  also  placed  in  this  fund. 

In  September,  1926,  the  First  Church  bought  the  St.  Mary's  School  on 
South  Seminary  Street  from  the  Catholic  Church  for  a  sum  of  $8,000.00. 

In  April,  1927,  the  property  at  Third  and  Chambers  Streets  was  sold 
for  $1,500.00,  and  this  sum  was  applied  to  the  new  Chapel  building  that 
had  just  been  purchased.     Later  the  property  at  Fourth  and  Chambers 
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Streets  was  sold  for  $2,000.00,  and  this  sum  was  also  applied  on  the  new 
building.  In  November,  1927,  the  house  and  lot  just  east  of  the  Chapel 
which  was  a  part  of  that  property,  was  sold  for  $1,100.00,  and  this  sum 
was  applied  on  the  new  building. 

The  new  Chapel  was  dedicated  on  September  12,  1926.  Rev.  M.  L. 
O'Harra,  District  Superintendent,  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

In  September,  1933,  Rev.  Peterson  closed  his  term  as  pastor,  and  Rev. 
Frank  Inman  received  the  appointment  and  served  three  years.  In  1936, 
Rev.  Hugh  McNelly  was  assigned  as  pastor,  and  at  that  time  he  was  also 
secretary  of  First  Methodist  Church.  In  1938,  Rev.  Norman  Rostron  was 
appointed  and  served  for  four  years.  Rev.  Everett  Walker,  who  was  Boys' 
Secretary  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  appointed  as  pastor  in  1942,  and  served 
eighteen  months.  In  March,  1944,  Rev.  Ernest  Reynolds  became  pastor 
and  served  for  eighteen  months..  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Ed- 
munds in  September,  1945,  who  at  the  same  time  was  pastor  of  the  Em- 
manuel Methodist  Church.     He  served  as  pastor  until  June  1,  1947. 

In  1933,  Otis  Adams  was  elected  superintendent  of  McCollum  Chapel, 
and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity.  Under  his  leadership  for  14  years, 
the  School  has  made  great  progress.  During  this  time  it  was  voted  to 
change  the  name  from  McCollum  Chapel  to  McCollum  Church. 

All  through  these  years,  since  McCollum  Chapel  was  first  organized 
as  a  Bible  School,  it  has  been  a  growing  organization,  and  has  been  a  very 
valuable  church  service  to  the  folks  in  that  part  of  our  city,  and  especially 
children,  who  have  a  Sunday  School  close  at  hand. 

While  they  do  not  have  a  large  membership,  they  do  have  a  very  active 
organization,  and  a  fine  Sunday  School  that  is  doing  good  work.  The 
School  has  an  average  attendance  of  65.  In  1932,  First  Church,  at  their 
quarterly  conference,  appointed  a  McCollum  Church  Committee,  who 
have  charge  of  repairs  on  that  building,  and  also  cooperate  as  a 
representative  from  the  First  Church,  in  carrying  on  the  work  that  these 
people  are  doing. 

During  this  time,  the  Official  Board  and  members  of  the  First  Church 
and  Sunday  School  have  contributed  financially  and  have  given  much 
other  service  to  McCollum  Church  organization  to  help  them  carry  on 
their  work. 

McCollum  Church,  during  the  last  number  of  years,  and  especially  in 
the  early  years  of  its  organization  has  been  practically  a  Mission  School 
in  our  city,  and  has  been  doing  very  fine  work.  The  members  of  that 
church  deeply  appreciate  the  interest  shown  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Church.  Its  interest  and  cooperation  has  gone  far  toward  the  expansion 
of  Methodism  in  our  city. 
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Emmanuel  Methodist  Church 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Liston 

In  the  small  mid- western  town  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  the  year  1848, 
according  to  the  record  on  the  corner-stone,  the  third  Swedish  Church  of 
that  state  was  organized  by  Rev.  Jonas  Hedstrom  during  the  first  year  after 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Churches  at  Victoria  and  And- 
over  were  organized  earlier,  and  when  his  first  Conference  report  was 
made,  Rev.  Hedstrom  had  six  churches  to  report.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
Olof  G.  Hedstrom,  who  lived  in  New  York,  was  in  1844  appointed  by  the 
New  York  Conference  as  a  missionary  to  the  Swedish  emigrants.  Those 
desiring  to  buy  land,  he  advised  to  go  to  Illinois,  for  there  good  land  could 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Many  followed  that  advice  and 
were  later  welcomed  in  Illinois  by  the  Rev.  Jonas  Hedstrom  and  his  wife, 
near  Victoria.  The  first  Swedish  sermon  in  Illinois  the  Rev.  Hedstrom 
preached  in  a  little  log  cabin  three  miles  southwest  of  Victoria  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1846. 

As  the  small  Swedish  Church  in  Galesburg  grew,  an  edifice  became 
necessary.  In  1850  a  subscription  was  started.  At  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  American  Methodist  Church,  whose  membership 
was  of  about  the  same  numerical  strength,  is  was  decided  in  1851  to  build 
a  common  edifice,  the  congregations  alternating  in  worship,  one  in  the 
morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  This  arrangement  lasted 
for  a  brief  time,  when  is  was  decided  that  the  Swedish  Church  should 
withdraw.    This  left  the  little  church  again  without  a  home. 

Meanwhile,  new  members  were  added,  and  missionary  efforts  were 
begun  in  Knoxville,  Wataga,  Abingdon,  Monmouth,  and  Oquawka.  A 
small  church  on  Ferris  Street,  was  dedicated  New  Year's  day,  1857 
with  a  congregation  of  sixty-nine.  Six  years  later,  an  edifice  was  raised 
on  the  corner  of  Kellogg  and  Waters  Streets,  and  two  years  later  a  $1,300 
addition  was  built. 

In  1872,  the  present  church  was  erected,  and  the  present  parsonage 
was  built  around  1884.  The  name  "Emmanuel"  was  added  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Theo.  N.  Peterson,  and  the  use  of  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage was  discontinued  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Eric  P.  Swan. 

The  first  Swedish  Methodist  Annual  Conference  in  the  world,  the 
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Northwestern  Swedish  Conference,  was  organized  in  this  church  Septem- 
ber 6,  1877.  Since  that  time,  Emmanuel  has  been  host  to  that  body  five 
times:     1886,  1893,  1899,  1914,  1926. 

While  this  church  was  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Conference,  they  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  and  upkeep  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois;  a  Swedish  General  College  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  the  Bethany 
Home  in  Chicago.  The  good  achieved  and  the  influence  advanced  are 
beyond  our  power  to  calculate  in  this  brief  presentation. 

In   1912  an  extensive  program  of  remodeling  was  undertaken.     A 


EMMANUEL  METHODIST  CHURCH 
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$4,012.25  subscription  was  raised,  supplemented  by  a  gift  of  $1,000.00 
from  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  covered  the  installation  of  the  pipe  organ. 

Thirty  pastors  have  served  this  church  since  its  beginning,  two  having 
returned  for  the  second  time: 

1851,  Jonas  Hedstrom;  1857,  A.  J.  Anderson;  1859,  Peter  Newberg; 
I860,  Lot  Linquist;  1863,  N.  O.  Westergreen;  1864,  A.  J.  Anderson; 
1866,  S.  B.  Newman;  1868,  N.  O.  Westergreen;  1872,  John  Linn;  1874, 
Alfred  Anderson;  1877,  Olof  Gunderson;  1880,  H.  W.  Eklund;  1882, 
Eric  Shogren;  1884,  C.  G.  Nelson;  1887,  Nels  Eagle;  1890,  Andrew  G. 
Johnson;  1892,  Martin  Hess;  1895,  Olof  Johnson;  1900,  H.  L.  Lindquist; 
1907,  J.  W.  Swenson;  1910,  Theo.  N.  Peterson;  1917,  Eric  P.  Swan; 
1920,  C.  A.  Seaberg;  1921,  C.  E.  Simpson;  1924,  A.  E.  Westerdahl; 
1928,  A.  E.  Hagberg;  1933,  Elmer  F.  Lund;  1938,  G.  Christie  Swain; 
1941,  Thomas  E.  Newland;  1942,  C.  Gideon  Carlson;  1944,  W.  J.  Ed- 
munds; 1947,  Charles  E.  Liston. 

In  September,  1942,  the  Swedish  Conference  was  discontinued  and 
the  Swedish  churches  became  members  of  the  American  Conferences  in 
which  they  were  located. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  the  discerning  reader  can  trace  the  hand  of 
Providence  meeting  the  needs  of  a  people  disconnected  from  the  ties  of 
their  mother  country.  They  assisted  in  spreading  the  work  and  doctrines 
of  John  Wesley  and  have  moulded  religiously  thousands  of  Swedish  peo- 
ple and  through  them  many  of  other  races,  thus  contributing  to  genuine 
Christian  unity. 

An  excellent  part  of  the  contribution  of  Methodism  to  the  religious 
life  of  Galesburg  and  its  outreaching  service  to  the  world  has  been  achieved 
by  those  who  chose  to  belong  to  and  serve  their  Christ  in  Emmanuel 
Methodist  Church,  Kellogg  and  Waters  Streets. 
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The  Methodist  Church  and  War 

Jesse  R.  Peck 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  is  that 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and  that  brotherly  love  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  in  the  universe. 

On  this  basis  the  Methodist  Church  as  an  organization  has  consistently 
opposed  warfare  as  a  means  of  settling  national  and  international  dis- 
putes. Although  this  principle  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bership as  a  fundamental  of  the  Methodist  creed,  yet  its  members 
individually  subscribe  to  the  fact  that  society  has  not  yet  attained  the  goal 
of  World  Peace.  Consequently,  in  times  of  crisis,  when  our  national 
honor  and  safety  have  been  threatened,  Methodists  have  always  been 
willing  to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  national  defense. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years,  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  five  wars,  three  of  which  have  been  of  major  proportions. 

The  Mexican  War—  1846-1848 
Scarcely  had  the  little  group  of  Methodists  in  Galesburg  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  first  church,  when  our  nation  declared  war  against 
Mexico.  The  war  was  of  short  duration  and  no  request  was  made  for 
troops  other  than  the  regular  army.  At  its  beginning,  the  organized 
State  Militia  of  Knox  County  was  assembled  at  Knoxville  and  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  men  volunteered,  but  the  quota  for  Illinois  was  already 
filled  and  the  company  was  not  accepted. 

The  Civil  War— 1861-1865 
By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  question  of  slavery  had  become 
a  national  issue  and  the  dissension  between  the  states  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  precipitated  the  conflict, 
the  ferocity  of  which,  perhaps,  has  not  been  exceeded  in  any  other  war. 
Families  were  divided,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  members  of  the  same 
family  fighting  against  each  other  in  the  same  battle.  Obviously  hatreds 
were  engendered  which  have  persisted  to  this  day  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  affect  our  social  life  for  some  time  to  come.  Into  this  civil  strife 
went  4,163  of  the  brave  men  from  Knox  County.  Of  this  number  123 
were  killed  in  action,  168  were  wounded  and  344  died  of  disease  or  in 
prison  camps. 
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No  story  of  Knox  County  and  the  Civil  War  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  a  Galesburg  woman,  "Mother  Bickerdyke," 
who  as  a  nurse,  became  nationally  known  for  her  sympathetic  and  efficient 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Four  long  years  of  civil  strife,  with  its  sorrow  and  suffering,  left  deep 
scars  in  the  family  life  of  the  citizens  of  Knox  County  which  had  a  definite 
influence  on  the  trend  of  their  future  activities. 

Because  of  incomplete  church  records,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
termine the  church  affiliations  of  all  those  who  entered  the  service,  but 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Galesburg  Methodist  Church,  which  had  now 
grown  to  be  a  strong  organization,  provided  its  proportionate  number, 
and  for  many  years  "the  boys  in  blue"  were  an  important  factor  in  all 
patriotic  observances. 

War  with  Spain  —  1898 

A  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  brought  a  quick  response  from 
the  men  of  Knox  County.  Company  "C"  of  Galesburg  and  Company 
"D"  of  Abingdon  were  already  a  part  of  the  organized  state  militia  and 
promptly  volunteered.  They  were  mustered  into  the  service  at  Spring- 
field on  May  11,  1898,  and  soon  were  on  their  way  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  There,  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  and  were  successful 
in  every  battle. 

Members  of  the  Methodist  Church  who  enlisted  and  served  during  the 
war  were:  Simeon  Gentry  and  Lester  Lawrence.  John  M.  Whitehead 
and  L.  L.  Cummings  also  served  in  this  campaign  but  were  not  members 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  that  time. 

World  War  I 

The  conflict  which  began  in  Europe  in  1914  spread  rapidly  and 
eventually  extended  to  much  of  the  known  world.  At  the  beginning, 
America  assumed  a  position  of  neutrality,  but  conditions  gradually  became 
worse,  and  at  last  national  honor  and  the  protection  of  American  lives 
forced  us  to  declare  war  against  Germany. 

President  Wilson  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  on  April 
6th,  1917,  war  was  officially  declared.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
a  national  selective  service  act  was  invoked  and  on  June  5th,  1917,  4,008 
men  in  Knox  County  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  registered  for  mili- 
tary duty.  On  September  5,  1917,  the  first  contingent,  consisting  of  13 
men,  was  sent  to  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  group,  composed  of  seven 
men  from  the  City  of  Galesburg  and  six  men  from  the  County,  was  as 
follows:  galesburg — Glenn  Murlin  Hoover,  George  W.  Cederoth, 
Leslie  F.  Cecil,  Edward  N.  Johnson,  James  E.  Johnson,  Melville  Lowell, 
Fred  V.  Wilscam;  county — Alvin  J.  Adams,  Williamsfield;  Gardie  I. 
Cherrington,  Appleton;  Jesse  N.  Cherrington,  Appleton;  Samuel  T.  De- 
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Forrest,  Oneida;  George  L.  Eiker,  Knoxville;  Jesse  R.  Peck,  DeLong. 

On  August  31,  1917,  just  a  few  days  before  the  first  quota  of  men 
left  for  camp,  a  great  banquet  for  all  draftees  in  the  County,  whose  num- 
ber had  been  drawn,  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  basement.  This 
banquet  was  followed  by  a  citizens'  mass  meeting  at  the  Armory  where 
the  Hon.  Merritt  Starr  of  Chicago  delivered  an  inspiring  patriotic  address. 

The  small  detachment  which  went  to  Camp  Dodge  on  September  5  th 
was  soon  followed  by  other  larger  groups,  until  Knox  County  had  pro- 
vided a  total  of  2,297  men  for  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  Of  this 
number,  86  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  American  ideals  and  American 
Democracy.  Four  of  this  number  were  from  the  Methodist  Church. 
Their  names  will  appear  in  another  paragraph. 

On  land,  on  sea,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  the  air,  our  boys  performed 
their  duties  nobly  and  well  and  played  a  definite  part  in  helping  to  win 
the  war. 

As  a  religious  organization,  the  Galesburg  Methodist  Church  not  only 
supported  every  war  activity  within  its  own  membership  but  also  spon- 
sored several  programs  for  the  entire  county. 

SPECIAL  OBSERVANCES 

In  addition  to  the  Banquet  on  August  31,  1918,  the  Methodist  Church 
sponsored  several  patriotic  programs. 

April  26,  1918,  was  observed  as  "Liberty  Day,"  with  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Carter  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  the  guest  speaker. 

Sunday  evening,  May  12,  1918,  the  Church  service  flag  was  formally 
dedicated.  At  that  time  the  Honor  Roll  contained  forty-four  names. 
Judge  Walter  C.  Frank  gave  the  address. 

July  14,  1918,  which  is  "French  Independence  Day,"  was  another 
special  occasion.     Rev.  C.  E.  McKinley  was  the  speaker. 

A  special  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  September  15,  1918  in  honor 
of  the  boys  who  were  then  in  service.  The  number  had  now  grown  to 
seventy-six.    Dr.  W.  E.  Simonds,  of  Knox  College,  was  the  speaker. 

A  church  memorial  service  was  observed  on  Sunday,  December  1, 
1918,  in  honor  of  the  four  boys  from  the  Methodist  Church  who  had 
given  their  lives  for  their  country. 

The  four  "Gold  Star"  boys  were:  George  Gordon,  Archie  Latourette, 
Harry  Smith,  and  William  Mason.  Dr.  Dimmitt  gave  the  address,  using 
as  his  topic  "The  Investment  of  Life." 

By  spring  of  1919  many  of  the  boys  had  returned  and  a  "Home 
Coming  Banquet"  was  served  in  the  church  basement.  More  than  300 
service  men  were  in  attendance.  Judge  Clyde  E.  Stone  of  Peoria  was  the 
speaker. 

On  November  18,  1919,  a  final  homecoming  banquet  was  served  in 
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the  church.  This  banquet  was  attended  by  more  than  600  men  in  uniform, 
representing  nearly  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  On  the  day  of 
the  banquet,  a  bouquet  of  roses  was  sent  to  the  home  of  each  family  that 
had  lost  a  boy  in  service. 

World  War  II 

The  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918  was  followed  by  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  peace  before  Knox  County  was  again  called  upon  to 
supply  her  quota  of  men  for  battle.  Whereas  World  War  I  had  involved 
only  28  nations  of  the  globe,  World  War  II  was  truly  world  wide  in 
ever}7  respect. 

From  the  membership  of  the  Galesburg  Methodist  Church  there  were 
enlisted  221  men  and  14  women.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  nation  that  women,  with  the  exception  of  nurses,  were  given  com- 
missions and  were  attached  to  separate  military  organizations.  As  Wacs, 
Waves  and  Spars,  they  served  with  honor  wherever  our  armies  were  sent. 

Eleven  of  our  boys  from  the  Methodist  Church  gave  their  lives  in  this 
great  conflict.  They  died  that  we,  who  live,  might  continue  to  be  a  free 
people.  They  are  among  those  who,  as  Lincoln  said,  "Have  not  died  in 
vain."  We  honor  them  for  the  sacrifice  they  made  in  making  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  May  our  memory  of  them  help  us  to 
"Carry  On,"  and  to  more  nobly  uphold  and  defend  the  principles  and 
ideals  for  which  they  died.  On  the  Gold  Star  honor  roll  of  the  Methodist 
Church  the  following  names  appear:  Dean  Cebert,  John  Brent,  Stanley 
Schrieber,  David  Frank,  Bill  M.  Stoneking,  Robert  Kemp,  Robert  Swan- 
son,  Eugene  F.  Burch,  Gerald  Crittenden,  Phillip  B.  Dickerson,  and  Ellis 
Holcomb. 

In  addition  to  the  men  and  women  who  were  regularly  enlisted  in  the 
military  service,  we  must  not  omit  some  reference  to  the  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  worked  long,  tiresome  hours  at  home  in 
carrying  on  the  many  auxiliary  activities  incident  to  keeping  an  army  in 
the  field.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  Bond  selling  committees,  the 
Nurses  Aides,  the  Gray  Ladies,  the  Staff  Assistants,  the  Motor  Corps  and 
the  Junior  and  Senior  Red  Cross.  One  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Rivers 
Sullivan,  performed  such  meritorious  service  that  she  was  awarded  a 
government  citation  for  her  activities  and  was  appointed  to  membership 
in  the  National  Council  of  Volunteer  Service. 

In  this  brief  summary  we  have  pointed  to  only  a  few  of  our  Church's 
activities  in  time  of  war.  We  have  fought  a  good  fight.  As  a  group,  our 
members  will  always  do  their  part  in  any  program  of  National  Defense, 
but  we  shall  still  oppose  war,  as  such,  and  shall  continue  to  pray  for  a 
world  at  peace,  wherein  we  shall  know  war  no  more  and  where  peace  and 
brotherly  love  shall  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Methodist  Conference  Institutions 

Rev.  R.  A.  Gordon 
<&> 

The  institutions  represented  in  the  following  pages  are  all  children  of  the 
Illinois  Conference  and  are  suggestive  of  the  educational  and  humanitarian 
impulses  which  have  characterized  Methodism  from  the  days  of  John  Wesley. 

Some  were  founded  approximately  a  century  ago,  some  are  at  the  half-cen- 
tury point,  while  others  came  into  existence  more  recently.  Of  special  signi- 
ficance is  the  fact  that  together  they  cover  just  about  the  total  field  of  endeavor 
through  which  an  earnest  child  of  God  can  give  expression  to  the  faith  which 
abides  in  his  heart.  From  childhood  "e'en  down  to  old  age";  from  the  training 
of  the  mind  of  youth  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  helpless  and  the  neglected,  our 
great  Conference  stands  as  a  friend  and  helper,  representing  the  great  Friend  and 
Helper  of  mankind.  Being  children  of  the  Conference,  these  institutions,  born 
out  of  passion  for  service,  receive  financial  help  from  the  churches  through 
World  Service  offerings,  Conference  and  General  benevolences,  the  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  and  special  gifts  from  friends.  The  extent  of  their 
usefulness  is  determined  by  the  measure  of  generosity  shown  by  each  individual 
member  of  the  churches  of  Illinois  Conference. 

THE  BABY  FOLD 
Normal,  Illinois 

May  2,  1902,  The  Baby  Fold  was  incorporated  to  provide  care  and  Christian 
nurture  for  homeless  children  under  six  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Nancy  Mason, 
pioneer  Methodist  woman  of  Normal,  saw  this  great  un-met  need  and  gave  her 
home  to  the  Deaconess  Board  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  become  the  first 
agency  of  its  kind  in  the  Mid- West.  From  the  beginning  the  Baby  Fold  has 
been  an  adventure  in  faith;  caring  for  those  who  could  not  pay  their  own  way, 
looking  to  Christian  friends  for  the  necessities  of  life.  This  unselfish  service 
to  destitute  little  folks  soon  became  of  vital  concern  to  every  church  in  our 
Conference.     It  is  part  of  the  ministry  of  our  church. 

Out  of  127  children's  agencies  in  Illinois,  the  Baby  Fold  alone  limits  its  care 
to  infants  and  pre-school  children.  It  is  not  duplicating  the  services  provided 
by  other  organizations  but  is  rendering  unique  contribution  to  the  field  of  child 
welfare.  The  increasing  number  of  broken  homes  and  divorces,  together  with 
the  usual  aftermath  of  a  World  War,  intensify  the  need  for  temporary  care  and 
long  time  planning  for  innocent  little  children. 

Each  year  on  Mother's  Day,  Methodists  throughout  the  Conference  are  in- 
vited to  share  in  one  offering  to  support  this  unusual  ministry  of  Christian 
love.     "Your  giving  is  their  living." 
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CHADDOCK  BOYS'  SCHOOL 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Almost  half  century  ago,  in  1900,  when  Chaddock  College  closed  its  doors. 
District  Superintendent,  Rev.  William  T.  Beadles,  became  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  conversion  of  the  property  to  the  use  of  boys,  and  the  organizing  of  Chad- 
dock  Boys'  School  under  the  immediate  direction  of  deaconesses  of  the  church. 

The  school  owned  a  32-acre  farm  at  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  in  1912,  when 
Mrs.  Frields  was  considering  taking  active  management  of  the  school,  the  school 
was  moved  to  the  farm.  The  large  brick  residence  and  the  large  brick  barn 
then  on  the  property,  have  since  become,  respectively,  the  administration  build- 
ing and  the  "school",  in  which  manual  arts,  printing,  and  classrooms  for  grades 
7  and  8,  and  9  and4  10,  are  located.  Three  residence  halls  have  been  built, 
Beadles  Hall,  Hoyt  Hall,  and  Kittel  Hall,  and  a  commodiuos  dining  room 
(Osborn  Hall).  Mrs.  Frields  continued  her  leadership  until  last  year,  and  suc- 
ceeded splendidly  in  fixing  the  school  permanently  in  the  family  of  Conference 
institutions. 

The  staff  this  year  includes  Rev.  Clifford  P.  Bruner,  a  member  of  Illinois 
Conference,  who  has  been  chosen  to  serve  as  executive  director  with  the  asso- 
ciated management  of  Miss  Esther  R.  Petty,  deaconess,  as  superintendent,  who 
was  in  charge  in  the  interim  following  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Frields.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Williamson,  deaconess,  is  principal,  and  enters  her  34th  year  of  service 
to  boys  in  this  capacity.  Mrs.  Mae  Floyd  and  Mrs.  Helen  Stubbs,  long  time 
teachers  in  the  grades,  are  continuing  their  service,  and  during  the  summer 
they  work  on  behalf  of  the  building  fund,  and  also  present  the  story  of  Chad- 
dock  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Conference  as  occasions  permit,  the  year  round. 

A  Ten  Year  Forward  Movement  to  culminate  in  1950,  has  as  its  goal  the 
raising  of  an  additional  $100,000  in  endowment,  which  is  a  doubling  of  the 
endowment  held  in  1940,  and  the  raising  of  funds  to  erect  a  new  school  build- 
ing at  a  probable  cost  of  $200,000.  The  former  goal  is  practically  achieved 
and  the  remaining  task  is  being  approached  with  characteristic  Chaddock  vigor. 

CUNNINGHAM  CHILDREN'S  HOME 

Urbana,  Illinois 

On  March  27,  1895,  Joseph  O.  Cunningham  and  his  wife,  Mary,  deeded 
their  home  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  adjoining,  to  the  "Woman's  Missionary 
Society"  of  the  Illinois  Conference  to  be  used  as  a  Deaconess  Home  and  Or- 
phanage. In  October  of  the  same  year  a  board  of  nine  members  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Illinois  Conference,  met  in  Champaign  and  or- 
ganized a  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Home  was  dedicated  October  25,  1895.  Judge  Cunningham  in  pre- 
senting the  keys  spoke  in  part  as  follows:  "A  deed  in  legal  form  has  already 
been  executed  and  delivered  which  forever  dedicates  this  home  of  ours  to  human 
purposes.     Its  terms  are  as  wide  as  human  needs  which  know  no  sect  or  creed." 

The  Home  was  opened  at  once  and  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  superin- 
tendent reported  that  twenty-five  children  had  called  it  "Home."  The  family 
increased  until  the  capacity  was  taxed.  During  these  earlier  years  two  addi- 
tions were  built,  these  did  not  suffice.  In  the  last  thirty  years  additional 
buildings  have  been  erected,  namely:  Sheldon  Hall,  Illinois  Hall,  Laundry  and 
Heating  Plant,  Spalding  Hall,  Rachel  Ann  Cottage,  and  Cunningham  Hall. 
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Moreover,  the  Home  during  these  years  changed  its  name.  From  the  first 
the  major  problem  of  Cunningham  was  to  give  a  home  to  children  in  need.  The 
original  plan  was  to  combine  a  rest  home  for  deaconesses  with  a  home  for 
children  but  this  did  not  work.  Tired  deaconesses  off  duty  for  a  needed  rest, 
and  a  lot  of  healthy  active  children  did  not  mix  and  the  children  won.  So  the 
original  "Deaconess  Home  and  Orphanage"  now  bears  the  name  Cunningham 
Children's  Home  and  is  thus  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Home  is  strictly  the  child  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service 
of  Illinois  Conference.  It  receives  no  income  from  county,  state  or  com- 
munity funds.  Its  largest  and  most  dependable  source  of  income  is  the  contri- 
butions made  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly  by  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Woman's  Society. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

Old  North  Hall  is  the  oldest  college  building  on  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
campus.  Erected  in  1856  it  is  symbolic  of  the  enduring  service  this  institution 
has  rendered  to  central  Illinois. 

The  summer  of  1947  sees  four  major  permanent  buildings  being  erected. 
The  new  Memorial  Center,  an  enduring  monument  to  the  sacrifice  and  heroism 
of  Wesleyan's  sons  and  daughters  in  World  War  II,  is  almost  completed.  This 
building  will  house  a  new  college  cafeteria,  a  large  student  lounge,  alumni 
offices,  and  a  room  of  remembrance.  Two  new  permanent  dormitories,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women,  are  also  in  the  process  of  construction.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  these  buildings,  which  will  house  a  total  of  222  students,  will  be 
completed  by  February  of  1948. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  physical  plant  is,  however,  more  than 
matched  by  changes  and  progressive  experiments  in  the  classroom  program. 
Among  these  has  been  the  new  emphasis  placed  on  teaching  and  preparation  for 
citizenship. 

Also  indicative  of  the  progress  is  the  addition  of  the  new  School  of  Art 
with  two  major  buildings  since  1944.  In  1947  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts,  has  been  added  to  the  other  degrees  granted.  The  Art  School  has  grown 
from  a  part-time  teacher  with  a  handful  of  students  to  a  full-time  staff  teach- 
ing between  three  and  four  hundred  yearly. 

Yet  in  all  this  change,  one  thing  remains  ....  the  ideal  of  dedication  to 
Christian  service  which  this  Liberal  Arts  College  has  maintained  firmly  since 
its  beginning.  It  is  fitting  once  again  to  study  the  beautiful  and  prophetic 
words  of  the  founders  which  are  inscribed  on  the  stone  gates  of  the  campus. 
These  words  have  almost  more  significance  in  the  midst  of  the  20th  Century 
than  they  had  when  they  were  written  in  18  50.  They  stand  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all: 

"We  stand  in  a  position  of  incalculable  responsibility  to  the  great  wave  of 
population  overspreading  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Destiny  seems  to  point 
out  this  valley  as  the  depository  of  the  great  heart  of  the  nation.  From  this 
center  mighty  pulsations,  for  good  or  evil,  must  in  future  flow,  which  shall 
not  only  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  but  reach  in  their  influence  other 
and  distant  Nations  of  the  earth." 
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LANGLEYVILLE  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE 
Langleyville,   Illinois 

One  is  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Illinois  as  a  state  permeated  with  schools 
and  churches.  Yet  in  the  beginning  of  Langleyville,  a  mining  village  which 
grew  up  overnight,  there  was  neither  a  school  or  a  church. 

In  its  very  early  days,  it  could  be  named  a  foreign  section  of  Illinois,  the 
greater  number  of  residents  being  of  Italian  birth.  The  Langleyville  Settle- 
ment had  a  somewhat  meager  beginning.  It  was  first  located  in  a  house  and 
was  later  moved  to  a  store,  and  on  October  18,  1925  the  present  Settlement 
House  was  dedicated.  It  is  stated  that  after  the  dedication  there  was  only 
twenty  cents  left  in  the  bank. 

During  its  growth  many  improvements  have  been  made  until  today  we 
have  a  building  well  heated,  well  lighted,  with  running  water,  and  four  addi- 
tional lots  for  playground. 

The  Settlement  seeks  to  serve  through  educational  work,  religious  activi- 
ties and  community  services.  The  Sunday  School  convenes  every  Sunday 
morning  at  9:3  0,  and  this  is  a  unified  service. 

Every  summer  we  have  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  which  is  attended 
and  well  appreciated,  and  this  year  we  felt  a  definite  factor  in  the  lives  of  the 
boys  and  girls. 

One  of  the  outstanding  phases  of  our  Settlement  work  has  been  the  4-H 
Club  of  Illinois  in  which  we  have  participated  for  eighteen  years  and  have  been 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  club. 

Many  classes  are  carried  on  in  the  Settlement,  such  as  manual  training, 
sewing,  and  other  projects. 

As  a  Settlement  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  the  family  as  a  unit, 
and  to  definitely  help  the  family  to  improve  its  living  conditions,  financial 
status,  and  to  broaden  its  activities,  and  by  this  means  the  family  and  the 
children  have  been  able  to  go  forward,  not  only  materially  but  spiritually. 

MacMURRAY  college 

Jacksonville,   Illinois 

One  hundred  and  one  years  ago  a  few  leading  men  in  the  Illinois  Annual 
Conference  conceived  the  idea  of  a  college  exclusively  for  women  to  be  located 
in  Jacksonville.  At  that  time  the  opportunities  open  to  women  for  securing  a 
thorough  education  were  indeed  very  limited. 

Amid  much  enthusiasm  and  interest  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  ap- 
pointed on  October  10,  1846,  by  the  Illinois  Annual  Conference  in  session  at 
Paris.  In  1847  the  College  was  duly  incorporated,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October,   1848,  it  was  opened  to  students. 

The  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  the  celebrated  pioneer 
preacher,  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright.  His  support  was  sought  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise,  because  it  was  felt  that  unless  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
College  it  could  not  even  be  started.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
faithfully  and  in  many  ways  showed  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  College. 
In  1861,  when  the  indebtedness  of  the  College  was  so  great  that  it  looked  as 
though  it  would  have  to  close,  Cartwright  contributed  $1,125  to  save  it,  his 
annual  salary  at  the  time  being  but  $400.  Rev.  James  F.  Jaquess  was  the  first 
president  of  the  College,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1848  until  1855. 

While  MacMurray  College  has  always  been  a  strong  college,  it  has  had  its 
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greatest  development  during  the  last  fifty  years.  For  thirty-two  of  those  years 
its  president  was  Joseph  R.  Harker,  under  whose  great  leadership  it  grew  into 
what  is  known  as  a  standard  college. 

During  the  past  twenty-one  years,  under  the  presidency  of  Clarence  P.  Mc- 
Clelland, the  College  has  expanded  rapidly. 

In  1928  the  first  step  in  a  program  of  material  expansion  was  accomplished 
when  MacMurray  Hall,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was  dedicated. 

Two  additional  new  buildings,  Jane  Residence  Hall  and  the  College  Dining 
Hall,  costing  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  $130,000  respectively,  were  dedicated 
in  the  spring  of  193  0.  They  were  the  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Mac- 
Murray,  of  South  Pasadena,  California,  Mr.  MacMurray  being  the  honored 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  campus  include  Ann  Rutledge  Hall  and  the 
Henry  Pfeiffer  Memorial  Library.  The  library  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Pfeiffer  of  New  York  City.  Looking  into  the  future  the  College  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  fine  chapel  building.  Mr.  Henry  Pfeiffer  of  New  York  has 
furnished  half  the  money  for  the  building  and  the  other  half  has  been  raised 
in  the  Illinois  Conference  during  the  Centennial  year  of  the  College,  1946. 

The  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.M.  are  conferred.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
liberal  arts  departments,  there  are  the  departments  of  art,  music,  home  eco- 
nomics, physical  education,  public  speaking  and  dramatic  interpretation,  and 
secretarial  education.  In  1942  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  was  added  for  work 
with  handicapped  children. 

THE  METHODIST  HOSPITAL  OF  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Hospitals,  significantly  described  as  "Hotels  of  God,"  are  among  the  truest 
indices  of  the  state  of  civilization  of  an  age  or  nation.  A  hospital  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  religious  denomination  reflects  the  measure  of  appre- 
ciation which  the  members  of  the  denomination  hold  concerning  the  healing 
ministry  of  the  church.  This  appreciation  is  shown  by  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities  which  it  provides  the  hospital  with  which  to  do  its  work.  The 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Central  Illinois  located  at  Peoria,  Illinois  came  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  interest  and  activities  of  devoted  Christians  in  the 
late  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Three  Methodist  deatonesses,  Miss  Minna 
Riggs,  Miss  Ida  Phillips,  and  Miss  Lucy  O.  Hall,  employed  by  Methodist 
Churches  of  the  City  of  Peoria  and  of  the  Peoria  District,  after  a  survey  of  the 
city  and  with  the  cooperation  of  interested  laymen  and  ministers,  were  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  sight  for  a  Methodist  Hospital  and  in  organizing  a  Board 
of  Trustees. 

On  October  25,  1898  The  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  Association  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  The  Methodist  Hospital  of  Central  Illinois.  The  original  incor- 
porators were:  Dr.  F.  W.  Merrill,  Dr.  G.  R.  Shafer,  Jacob  Straesser,  C.  V. 
Engstrom,  Ida  Phillips,  W.  W.  Wyatt,  M.D.,  Rev.  J.  Hoffman  Batten,  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Chapman,  Rev.  G.  M.  Boswell,  William  Hazzard. 

William  Hazzard,  one  of  the  incorporators,  is  at  the  present  time  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Newland  of  Galesburg  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  since  1914.  Other  Galesburg  members  are  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hawthorne  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Gordon. 
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In  May,  1900  the  Hospital  opened  as  a  twenty  bed  institution  in  the  "Bunn" 
residence  on  the  site  of  the  present  hospital  building.  Additions  were  made  to 
the  original  building  from  time  to  time  until  it  reached  its  present  capacity — 
200  adult  beds  and  40  bassinets. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  also  founded  in  the  year  1900,  has  graduated  more 
than  600  young  women  as  nurses,  there  being  five  graduates  in  the  first  class 
and  forty-eight  in  the  class  of  1947.  Three  nurses'  homes  accommodate  the 
students  as  places  of  residence  during  their  period  of  preparation. 


The  cut  shown  herewith  is  the  architect's  drawing  of  the  proposed  NEW 
Methodist  Hospital  which  when  completed  will  provide  200  additional  patients' 
beds  and  make  extensive  alterations  to  the  present  hospital  building.  A  two- 
story  Service  building  shown  at  the  right  will  house  heating,  laundry,  shops, 
and  other  facilities. 

With  more  than  8,500  patients  last  year  and  the  number  increasing  steadily, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  refusing  hospitalization  to  some  2,000  persons  an- 
nually because  of  limited  bed  capacity,  it  is  plain  that  the  Methodist  Hospital 
has  reached  the  maximum  of  service  which  the  present  facilities  will  permit. 

The  hospital  is  currently  self-supporting  and  operates  on  the  most  approved 
business  principles.  For  the  expansion  program,  however,  it  appeals  to  its 
friends  for  financial  help  in  the  form  of  contributions  and  annuity  bonds. 
There  is  also  a  large  variety  of  Memorial  opportunities  on  each  of  the  eight 
floors  of  the  new  building.  Here  the  name  and  influence  of  a  loved  one  may 
be  perpetuated  into  the  indefinite  future.  The  Methodist  Hospital  has  been 
characterized  by  the  high  quality  of  its  nursing  service.  Here,  also,  is  the  un- 
seen presence  of  the  Great  Physician  who  walks  its  corridors  with  silent  step, 
and  there  is  healing  in  His  presence. 

METHODIST  SUNSET  HOME 

Quincy,  Illinois 

The  Methodist  Sunset  Home  at  418  Washington,  Quincy,  Illinois  is  one  of 
our  Conference  Institutions.  It  was  founded  by  Charles  and  Christina  Pfeiffer 
in  1889.  They  soon  realized  that  the  duties  of  personal  management  were  too 
arduous  and  requested  that  the  Home  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
St.  Louis  German  Conference.     This  conference  accepted  the  gift  in  1890  and 
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with  the  help  of  other  German  Conferences  operated  the  Home  for  thirty-five 
years.  In  1925  the  St.  Louis  German  Conference  merged  with  the  contiguous 
English  speaking  conferences  and  this  Institution  known  as  the  "Old  Folk's 
Home"  with  a  valuation  of  $250,000.00  in  property  and  assets  was  donated  to 
the  Illinois  Conference. 

Two  years  later  (1927)  the  Central  Illinois  Conference  and  the  Illinois 
Conference  merged  and  became  joint  beneficiaries  of  what  is  today  better 
known  as  the  Methodist  Sunset  Home. 

Since  September,  1941,  the  month  in  which  the  present  Superintendent  and 
Matron,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tuschhoff,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Home 
many  persons  of  the  Galesburg  District  territory  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  Home.  Two  who  were  former  members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Galesburg  were  guests:  Miss  Sadie  Folger  who  entered  March  3,  1937  and  died 
April  6,  1944,  and  Mrs.  Ella  Ross  who  entered  June  9,  1942  and  passed  away 
December  27,  1945,  lacking  only  a  few  weeks  of  reaching  her  93  rd  birthday. 

Other  "guests"  in  the  Home  from  the  Galesburg  District  and  now  deceased 
were:  Miss  Melissa  Merris,  Avon;  Mrs.  Sophia  Mewes,  Illinois  City;  Miss  Clara 
Throckmorton,  Bushnell;  Mrs.  Mary  Long,  Bushnell;  Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson, 
Warsaw  (Boarder) ;'  Mrs.  Emma  Bell  Moore,  Carthage;  Mr.  Millard  Poole, 
Macomb;  Mrs.  Lois  Thompson,  Macomb;  Elmer  Kern,  Moline;  Miss  Matilda 
Ann  Nieffer,  Warsaw    (Boarder) . 

The  following  "guests"  from  the  Galesburg  District  are  in  the  Home  now: 
Mrs.  Nellie  Amlong,  Aledo;  Miss  Edith  Watson,  Knoxville;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice 
Brown,  Bushnell;  Mrs.  O.  M.  Dunlevy,  Aledo;  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Walker,  Avon; 
Mrs.  Eva  Patton,  Macomb  (Boarder) ;  Mrs.  Lou  McKay  Cook,  LaHarpe;  Mrs. 
Lorena  Hanks,  Avon;  Mrs.  Tina  Reed,  Macomb;  Miss  Elizabeth  Boswell, 
Carthage;  Mrs.  Anna  Electa  Boyd,  Monmouth;  Rev.  F.  I.  Stevens,  Port  Byron; 
Warren  (Cap)  Clay,  Galesburg  (Boarder)  ;  Mrs.  Abby  Shepherd,  Carthage 
(Boarder) ;  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  Seawalt,  Bushnell. 

Thus  a  Deaconess,  now  a  guest  at  the  Methodist  Sunset  Home,  opened  the 
way  for  a  great  hospital. 

The  following  persons  of  the  Galesburg  District  are  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Sunset  Home  at  Quincy:  Dr.  Rave  Ragan  and 
Dr.  R.  A.  Gordon  of  Galesburg,  and  Mrs.  Eugenia  H.  F.  Bott  of  Warsaw,  111. 

THE  PREACHERS'  AID  SOCIETY 

Of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 

Each  year  almost  300  persons,  either  aged  or  dependently  young,  register 
on  the  conscience  of  the  Methodists  of  our  Illinois  Conference.  They  have 
every  reason  to  expect  our  compassion  and  pension  help  from  out  of  our 
Christian  giving.  Of  these  3  00,  better  than  120  are  retired  ministers  of  our 
Conference,  most  of  whom  are  far  beyond  seventy  years  old.  Better  than  150 
are  widows  of  deceased  ministers  of  our  Conference,  women  who  served  along 
with  their  husbands,  but  now  in  the  "Sunset  of  Life"  turn  to  the  church  for 
love  and  well  deserved  support.  Every  year  there  are  several  orphan  children 
under  eighteen  whose  fathers  were  ministers  and  died  while  in  the  effective 
ranks.  These  become  the  Family,  the  CARE  of  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Almost  one  million  dollars  has  been  distributed  by  this  Society  to  our 
Claimants  (retired  Methodist  Ministers,  their  widows,  their  dependently  young 
children)     since    the    Preachers'    Aid    Society    was    organized.      All    Methodist 
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Ministers  out  of  love  and  the  law  of  the  church  make  annual  contributions  to 
this  fund  for  our  Claimants.  These  gifts  amount  to  $16,000.00  or  20%  of 
the  $75,000.00  this  Society  shall  distribute  this  Conference  year.  These  min- 
isterial gifts  do  not  go  into  the  permanent  fund.  They  are  distributed  annually 
to  our  Claimants  together  with  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund. 

The  Endowment  fund,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the  work  of 
the  Preachers'  Aid  Society,  has  been  built  up  through  the  years  by  small  and 
large  gifts,  bequests,  wills,  legacies,  and  the  purchase  of  annuity  bonds  by  the 
thoughtful  friends  and  parishioners  of  the  retired  ministers.  None  of  these 
gifts  are  ever  "used  up"  or  exhausted.  All  gifts  are  invested  and  only  the 
return  on  the  investment  is  distributed. 

This  institution  is  entirely  under  the  law  of  our  Methodist  Church,  purely 
a  child  of  our  Illinois  Conference,  and  directed  by  twelve  ministers  of  our 
Illinois  Conference,  who  in  turn  select  officers,  staff,  and  financial  counselors 
for  the  wisest  investment  of  all  endowment  money.  While  the  endowment 
steadily  grows,  in  these  days  sound  investments  yield  smaller  income.  There- 
fore, the  permanent  fund  of  this  Cause  must  be  made  much  larger. 

THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION 
Urbana,  Illinois 

The  Wesley  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Illinois  represents  the  Methodist 
Church  on  the  campus  of  our  great  state  university,  ministering  to  more  than 
3,300  Methodist  young  people  who  are  there  seeking  an  education. 

It  was  organized  in  1913  by  all  the  Methodist  Conferences  in  the  state 
under  the  leadership  of  James  Chamberlain  Baker  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  since  a  tax-supported  university  can  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
religious  life  of  its  students,  this  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the  churches 
from  which  they  come. 

In  a  beautiful  gray  stone  building  at  the  very  center  of  student  life,  a 
building  architecturally  reminiscent  of  John  Wesley's  Oxford,  the  Wesley 
Foundation  provides  a  church  life  especially  adapted  to  college  students  and  a 
program  of  activities  designed  to  train  them  in  Christian  leadership  for  the 
days  ahead. 

Students  are  trained  for  service  and  leadership  in  the  church  by  actually 
working  in  the  church  during  their  college  days,  teaching  church  school,  direct- 
ing music,  drama,  planning  worship  and  recreational  programs.  A  rural  parish 
of  four  churches  offers  an  additional  laboratory  where  students  preach  every 
Sunday  and  put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned  at  the  Wesley  Foundation. 

Increasingly  students  from  China,  India,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  other  lands  are 
coming  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  To  these  the  Wesley  Foundation  offers 
friendly  hospitality  and  a  persistent  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith,  both 
of  which  are  bound  to  have  incalculable  consequences. 

As  nearly  20%  of  the  students  are  married,  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  these  couples,  seeking  to  help  them  establish  enduring 
Christian  homes.  So  also  the  children  of  students,  living  often  in  very  crowded 
quarters,  must  be  cared  for.  The  Wesley  Foundation  sponsors  a  cooperative 
through-the-week  nursery  school,  soon  to  be  expanded  to  fifty  children. 

The  two  church  services  each  Sunday  morning  are  now  held  in  the  recre- 
ational hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Wesley  Foundation.  An  inspiring 
sanctuary,  which  would  in  itself  be  an  invitation  •  to  worship,  is  most  urgently 
needed.  Anything  less  than  this  can  not  adequately  provide  for  the  religious 
life  of  Methodist  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Let  Us  Go  Forward 


To  the  members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg: 

This  book  has  not  been  published  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
reveal  anything  unique  in  the  life  of  this  congregation  as  compared  with 
hundreds  of  other  such  groups  of  Methodism  and  of  other  denominations. 
But,  we  were  not  content  to  pass  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  our 
society  here  in  Galesburg  without  recording  in  this  permanent  form  such 
events  and  incidents  as  appear  to  be  important  and  authentic,  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  on-coming  generations  may  find  herein  some  inspiration 
for  their  efforts  to  build  still  more  perfectly  upon  the  foundations  already 
so  securely  laid. 

This  society  was  organized  in  a  fateful  period  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  No  community  escaped  the  devastating  effects  of  the  tragic  events 
which  followed  soon  after  1847.  Nevertheless,  the  records  show  that 
this  group  prospered  and  the  first  church  building  was  dedicated  in  1853. 
And  so,  down  through  a  century  which  has  witnessed  humanity  lifted  to 
great  heights  of  achievement  and  also  plunged  to  great  depths  of  despair, 
this  church  has  continued  its  steady  growth  in  this  community.  It  entered 
a  period  of  expansion  in  1872  with  250  members  and  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  a  new  church  that  was  thereafter  remodeled  to  meet 
changing  needs,  the  final  changes  being  completed  and  the  building  re- 
dedicated  in  1895,  when  the  membership  had  increased  to  921.  Shaken 
by  the  tragic  event  of  July  22,  1909,  the  group  rallied  to  the  challenge 
and  our  present  church  building  was  dedicated  on  January  19,  1913,  with 
1100  members.  Although  they  were  burdened  with  a  heavy  financial 
load  the  work  went  on  and  today  we  are  proud  of  our  heritage  and  thank- 
ful for  the  foresight  and  devotion  of  those  who  have  made  possible  the 
observance  of  our  centennial  in  a  real  spirit  of  celebration. 

Now  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  another  century.  We  are  in  a  com- 
manding position.  First,  we  are  Methodists.  That  in  itself  not  only 
places  a  badge  of  honor  upon  us  but  it  also  places  upon  us  profound  re- 
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sponsibilities.  Furthermore,  we  are  located  in  the  steadily  growing  city 
of  Galesburg  and  in  a  strategic  position  here  in  west-central  Illinois.  We 
are  in  the  Illinois  Annual  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church,  one  of 
the  most  efficiently  organized  and  resourceful  conferences  of  our  church. 
Our  District  bears  the  name  of  our  city.  We  now  have  2,000  members 
and  the  number  will  continue  to  increase.  We  possess  the  strength  to 
make  our  local  church  a  much  more  powerful  influence  for  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  No  group  could  ask  for  a  more  favorable  position  and 
opportunity.    The  potential  possibilities  are  astounding! 

We  have  already  taken  steps  to  initiate  our  further  program.  On 
September  1st  we  added  another  person  to  our  staff  and  this  will  permit 
us  to  render  further  service  to  individuals  and  groups  which  need  the 
church.  Also,  in  this  important  year  we  have  purchased  49  feet  adjoining 
our  property  on  the  north.  This  will  protect  us  from  other  encroachments 
and  provide  space  for  the  remodeling  of  our  educational  departments  and 
make  it  possible  to  modernize  our  building  to  meet  immediate  and  future 
needs.  It  is  imperative  that  we  proceed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible 
with  these  improvements. 

Therefore,  let  us  go  forward.  May  it  be  that  future  generations,  re- 
viewing the  result  of  our  work,  will  find  it  of  such  merit  that  they  may  say 
of  us,  "They  walked  with  God." 
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Centenary  Program 

October  12  to  19,  1947 

Sunday,  October  12: 

9:45   a.  m.     Church  School 
11:00  a.m.     Worship  Service,  Dr.  Raye  L.  Ragan,  Pastor,  presiding 

Reception  of  Centenary  Class  of  New  Members 
7:30  p.m.     Union  Services  sponsored  by  The  Galesburg  Council  of 
Churches 
Sermon:    Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  of  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Norman  Johnson,  General  Chairman 
Mr.  Norton  P.  Rider,  Chairman  of  our  Arrangements 
Committee 

Monday  Evening,  October  13: 
DAYS  GONE  BY 

Especially  honoring  the  50  years  class  and  older 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  Chairmen  of  Arrangements 
Committee 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  14: 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  BANQUET 

Speaker:    Dr.  James  S.  Chubb,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  General 

Board  of  Evangelism,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Hunter,  Chairmen  of  Arrangements  Committee 

Wednesday  Afternoon  and  Evening,  October  15: 
RECEPTION  AND  CENTENARY  BANQUET 

Especially  honoring  the  Pastors  and  District  Superintendents  who 

have  served  our  congregation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Jones,  Chairmen  of  Arrangements  Committee 

Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings,  October  16  and  17: 
"THEY  WALKED  WITH  GOD" 

A  Pageant  of  Methodism  written   for  the  occasion  by  Miss   Beulah 

Jackson   Charmley   of   the   Faculty   of   the   University   of   Illinois, 

Galesburg  Division 
Produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  P.  Leland  of  the  Faculty 

of  Knox  College 
Mrs.  Mary  Kay  McMillan  of  the  Faculty  of  Galesburg  Senior  High 

School,  Director  of  Choir 
Mrs.  Lola  Babbitt  Cummings,  Organist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  O.  Nevius,  General  Chairmen  of  Production 

Committees 
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Sunday,  October  19: 

9:45   a.  m.     Centenary  Church  School  Session,  John  D.   Black,   General 
Superintendent 
11:00  a.m.     Worship  Service 

Sermon:    Bishop  J.  Ralph  Magee  of  Chicago 
Dr.  Raye  L.  Ragan,  Pastor,  presiding 

cc9o 

General  Centenary  Committee 

Mr.  Ralph  D.  Lucas,  Chairman  Mrs.   Clarence  H.   Olson 

Dr.  Raye  L.  Ragan  Mr.  C.  C.  Lovell 

Mr.  Ralph  G.  Roadstrum  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Nelson 

Mr.  John  D.  Black  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Marvel 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Storey 

Other  Special  Centenary  Committees 
Publicity  and  Printing — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Robertson,  Chairmen 
Membership — Miss  Helen  I.  Taylor,  Chairman 
Centenary  Fund — Mr.  Henry  N.  Marshall,  Chairman 
Historical  Exhibits — Mr.  Norman  H.  Weaver,  Chairman 
Decorating — Mrs.  Henry  N.  Marshall,  Chairman 
Reception  and  Ushering — Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Guy  Parks,  Chairmen 
Sale  of  Centenary  Book — Mr.  C.  C.  Lovell,  Chairman 
Centenary  Book — "One  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism  In  Galesburg" 

Earle  L.  Thompson,  Editor;  Thomas  G.  Storey,  Assistant  Editor 

The  Wesley  Family — Dr.  Raye  Ragan 

Methodism  in  America — 1773-1847 — Earle  L.  Thompson 

In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers — Rev.  M.  L.  O'Harra 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Galesburg — Dr.  Thomas  E.  Newland 

Our  Methodist  Parsonage — Mrs.  L.  M.  Peterson 

Church  Symbols  Used  in  Our  Church — Miss  Ruth  Searle  Stickle 

The  Church  School — Ralph  D.  Lucas,  Ralph  G.  Roadstrum,  John  D.  Black 

Methodist  Youth  Fellowship — Miss  Velma  Fay  White 

Our  Women's   Societies — Mrs.   C.   H.    Olson,   Mrs.   L.   M.   Peterson,   Mrs. 
Grace  Weaver 

Our  Men's  Work — Dr.  L.  N.  Tate,  Fred  F.  Robertson,  Henry  N.  Marshall 

The  Choir — Mrs.  Pearl  Williamson  Lucas 

Church  Financing — Wallace  A.  Nelson 

Boy  Scout  Activities — George  Springer 

Presiding  Elders  and  District  Superintendents — Rev.  M.  L.  O'Harra 

McCollum  Methodist  Church — James  S.  Botkin 

Emmanuel  Methodist — Rev.  Charles  E.  Liston 

The  Methodist  Church  and  War — Jesse  R.  Peck 

Methodist  Conference  Institutions — Dr.  R.  A.  Gordon 
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